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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


HE heat of summer reached its culmination at the close of last 
and the beginning of the present week. From St. Paul to 
the Atlantic coast the thermometer stood at from 96° to 102° in 
the shade, in some cities for four days together. And the 
deaths from heat were more numerous than for many years 
past. Of course cities intensify this condition of things by 
the nature of their site. St. Paul and St. Louis are built 
over beds of limestone, as was Athens, and that is not a foun- 
dation which favors coolness. Cincinnati and Pittsburg are shut 
in by river-bluffs, which make it hard to get a breeze through 
them, and the latter is probably hotter than when it kept 
asun-umbrella of coal smoke spread overhead. Philadelphia has 
none of these disadvantages, but its site is low, and it has neither 
sea nor mountains in its neighborhood to send it a cooling breeze. 
Last Saturday, according to a local record, was the hottest day 
but one—July 7, 1876—for thirty-six years. And for the past two 
weeks the death-rate among children has been very great, es- 
pecially in the narrower streets and the old courts, whose con- 
struction is now forbidden by law. There is a manifest need of 
more open places like the squares. Those which were accessible 
were crowded with poor women bringing their babies for a breath 
of fresh air. 

It is well to remember that the plan of building up cities with 
house touching house originated at a time when four to six miles 
an hour was the rate at Which any great body of people could be 
moved from their home to their places of work or business. With 
the introduction of steam power, William Penn’s ideal of a city 
with a garden around every house has been brought within the 
range of possibility. Nothing but social inertia and the influence 
of ‘ vested interests ” are in the way. 


THE President and his excellent wife have been on their travels. 
The town of Clinton, N. Y., where his father died as the minister 
of the Presbyterian church, and where he spent his boyhood, had 
the good fortune to find its first centennial anniversary came this 
year, when one of its sons was the chief magistrate of the nation. 
So Mr. Cleveland must come to the celebration, which he did, and 
made them one of his best speeches. It was sensible, appropriate, 
and not more egotistical than the occasion called for. 

The newsmongers who attended the progress of the presi- 
dential party seem bent on making themselves even more than 
usually ridiculous. Not content with the usual report of 
every petty action and every change of dress, they sent over the 
nation the important news that Mrs. Cleveland was evidently suf- 
fering ‘“ from what is called a stye”’ in her eye, the day after the 
Clinton celebration. No doubt she was exceedingly grateful to 
them for the tender interest about her ailment. 


MaJor CHARLES 8. BEHLE, a Union soldier, has been serving 
his country as a pension examiner in Cincinnati. At a private 
party of gentlemen,—with, however, at least one sneak present,— 
the conversation turned upon the President’s order to “ return” 
the flags to “‘ the Confederate States.” Major Behle expressed him- 
self somewhat as soldiers were accustomed to express themselves 
at that juncture, but not in offensive terms. What he said, in- 
deed, was chiefly in defense of his comrades of the Grand Army, 
whom one of the company denounced as ‘“‘a lot of cranks.” The 
fact was telegraphed to Col. Black, the Commissioner of Pensions, 
who at once telegraphed as follows: ‘“‘ Your services are dispensed 
with from this date. All papers in your charge will be turned over 
to C.O. Forbes. Expenses incurred in reaching your home must 
not be contracted after to-day.” 





Mr. Behle at once repaired to Washington, but Col. Black re- 
fused even to assign the reason for his dismissal from the public 
service, or to put him in the way of finding it out. It was only in 
an indirect way that he discovered what was his offense. 

If Mr. Behle had taken any public occasion to denounce Mr. 
Cleveland’s action, his dismissal would have been condoned be- 
cause of his impropriety. But the private expression of his opin- 
ion in moderate terms is something for which a free citizen of a re- 
public is responsible to nobody. It is a distinct attempt to import 
monarchical ideas into our system, when such an utterance is 
made the ground for a removal from the public service. On the 
monarchical theory, the official is the personal servant of the sov- 
ereign, and must show all the deference which is employed in per- 
sonal service. In our system he is the servant of the public, and 
there can be no adequate reason for his removal which does not 
connect itself with the public interests. The public have an inter- 
est in having the chief magistrate treated with proper courtesy by 
his subordinates on all publie occasions. But it is not their inter- 
est to have those subordinates coerced into a suppression of their 
personal opinions, under such penalty as this. And its interests 
are not served by having any head of department dismiss asubord- 
inate without a hearing, however grave the charges brought 
against him. 

We do not believe that Col. Black has been moved to this act 
by a high regard for the dignity of his superior in office. Itis well- 
known that he is one of the Washington officials who would be 
glad to take Mr. Hendricks’ place, and he has been working up a 
““boom’’ for himself as a vice-presidential candidate through the 
machinery of the Pension Bureau. His workers have laid especial 
stress upon the fact that he is a Democratic soldier who would 
stand well with the veterans. It is not wonderful that the recep- 
tion of the flag order by the Grand Army put Mr. Black into a 
state of irritation, as making the chance of any Democrat with the 
veterans a poor one. But he should have kept his temper better 
than to issue an order which so effectually disposes of his chances 
of attracting soldiers’ votes. 


For some time past there have been negotiations between the 
Carlisle and the Randall wings of the Democratic majority in the 
House, to see if any compromise could be reached as to the re- 
duction of the revenue. No authentic reports of the results were 
furnished ; but a number of letters solicited and published by the 
Republican newspaper, of St. Louis, lets in daylight on the situa- 
tion. It is evident that the negotiations have accomplished noth- 
ing. Mr. Randall and his friends stand by their proposal to abol- 
ish the Internal Revenue taxes. He is ready for “a judicious re- 
vision” of the tariff also, but not in the interests of Free Trade. 
He declares he has no hostility to the industries of his country, 
even if they are prospering and making money at present. He 
wishes to see American labor supply American wants. 

The Carlisle faction have taken up as a last resort, the pro- 
posal that the Democratic caucus,—i. e. themselves,—shall be 
employed as the arbitrator between the two factions. To this 
proposal Mr. Randall makes no reference, but several of his sup- 
porters reject it with appropriate emphasis. The day Mr. Randall 
agrees to carry this subject into the Democratic caucus, he will 
abandon all he pofesses to care for. The caucus is all that Mr. 
Carlisle and his friends want. It would be their creature and 
instrument at every point. And this he knows as well as anyone. 
A free conference with the majority, in which each faction shall 
have an equal vote, is the farthest he can go in that direction. 
But that is just what the Free Traders do not propose: their song 
is, ‘‘ Will you walk into my parlor ?” 
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THE National Educational Association is the highest authority 
as to the needs of the school system which this country possesses. 
It is made up of practical teachers and able superintendents from 
all parts of the country, who snatch a few days from their vacation 
to consult over their common work, its needs, and its outlook. It 
has had the good fortune of keeping itself out of the hands of all 
sorts of cliques, and to exclude all kinds of fads from its pro- 
gramme. This year it met in Chicago, on the centenary of the 
law of 1787, which made the first national appropriation for the 
education of the American people. The influence of that appro- 
priation upon our history as a people was discussed, and a general 
expression of opinion was that the good it had done justified far- 
ther action on the same line. Dr. Mayo, the agent of the Peabody 
Fund, who knows more than any other single man of the needs of 
the South, was among those in attendance, and spoke strongly as 
to the needs of the schools there. He said he had traveled in 
every State in the South and had a strong conviction that unless 
national ald was speedily and generously afforded to the Southern 
people in their heroic efforts to grapple with this great problem, 
the wished-for consummation must be delayed for another genera- 
tion. In this conviction he is sustained by the whole body of the 
Trustees of the Peabody Fund,—men of all parties who have been 
brought in their administration of that trust into intimate relation 
to the question. The Teachers’ Association reaffirmed their reso- 
lution of 1886 in favor of national aid, and we have elsewhere 
commented upon this. 

We are glad to see that even the Tribune of New York admits 
that the action of such an association on the question is worthy of 
attention. We hope it will get light enough to keepit from array- 
ing itself with the Mugwump and a narrow minded section of the 
Democratic newspapers in opposition to the measure at the next 
session, as it did at the last. 


CoGNATE to the questions raised by the Blair bill, is the more 
general problem of the distribution of the surplus revenue of the 
nation among the States. Mr. E. L. Andrews, of New York, has 
published a letter in which he urges this as the true solution of 
the surplus difficulty. He also sees in it the cure for repudiation 
on the part of the States. He would have the share due to the 
dishonest States set apart for the benefit of their creditors, while 
that which fell to the others would be paid them at once. Our 
readers will remember that in advocating distribution we made a 
similar proposal, but one of less severity. We would have the 
national government reserve a certain percentage of the share of 
every State for the benefit of its creditors, and have it distribute 
that percentage also, if no claims were presented within a limited 
time. And we would give the States the right to dispute the 
lawfulness of any claim before a national court of claims; but 
with the proviso that no act of any legislature shall be alleged in 
that court to bar such a claim. And we think the sum reserved 
should be used as far aa it goes to pay the principal and the accu- 
mulated interest of State debts, in the order of their age. 

We see no constitutional difficulty in the way of this plan. It 
treats all the States alike. It would enable them all to borrow at 
lower rates than at present by increasing the security of their 
loans. And it would nullify the scandalous Eleventh Amendment, 
behind which so much State dishonesty has intrenched itself. 


AreEthe Knights of Labor on the wane? Some of the news- 
papers assert with great confidence and unconcealed exultation 
that the order is approaching its end. Its members, they say, 
have become apathetic because repeated defeats in recent strikes 
have destroyed their faith in the efficiency of the order. They 
neither attend the meetings nor pay their dues, and a number of 
district assemblies have been dissolved. Also they are dissatisfied 
with the men at the top, who do very little to earn their big sal- 
aries. 

If the dealers in the news were more eager to have it true, we 
would give more weight to it. But the order never has had fair 





play in the newspapers, or in the classes which the newspapers 
represent. There is a general jealousy of labor organizations in 
every shape, which becomes only more intense when an organiza- 
tion of all labor in a national body is proposed. And yet the Eng- 
lish experience is that local and partial trades unions are more 
dangerous than larger national unions; and that unorganized 
labor is more dangerous than either. It is not the trades unions 
which make up the London mobs; they come from the East 
End, where trades unions never have taken root. It was not 
trades unions which furnished the Anarchist mob in Chicago, last 
summer, or the mob of Poles and Bohemians in Cleveland. With 
union comes a sense of responsibility, as wellas of strength. And 
the Knights of Labor set out with a better programme for labor 
reform than any previous association of the kind. Its great mis- 
take was in testing its strength in strikes and lock-outs, rather 
than in codperation and arbitration. It was natural for its lead- 
ers to wish to show what a mighty machine they had in hand ; 
but the result has damaged their organization. The victory of the 
“‘free shops”? in Worcester, Mass., for instance, has administered 
a severe blow to the order. But our hope is that the Knights will 
live to retrieve all these mistakes, to win honor by the improve- 
ment of the working man’s social and industrial condition, and to 
make trades unions and their strikes a thing of the past. 


THE two parties in Ohio are showing activity. The Demo- 
crats are holding their convention at Cleveland, at the present 
writing, and the Republicans will hold theirs in a few days. The 
question of most interest to all has been whether the Republican 
convention would adopt a resolution presenting Mr. Sherman as 
the candidate of Ohio for the Presidential nomination. Looking 
back to his experience in 1880 and 1884, Mr. Sherman gave notice 
that he thought the time had come for a different procedure. If 
his State would present him, unitedly, very well; if not, he would 
decline to be acandidate. This decisive announcement has placed 
the elements that were manceuvering to keep the State divided in 
a “‘close place,’ and we shall not be surprised to see them sub- 
stantially surrender by the time the convention meets. 


EVIDENCE accumulates that the Utah movement towards 
Statehood has encouragement from Washington. The Saints talk 
with great confidence of the prospects of their new constitution. 
For the first time in a quarter of a century they feel that they 
have friends in high places. All this may be mere presumption 
on their part. But the situation is very tempting to the Demo- 
crats, and before Mr. Cleveland was inaugurated we heard rumors 
of such a policy in the air. If we were among his unfriends we 
could wish for nothing better. How his orthodox white adherents 
at the South will enjoy reading the message in which he proposes 
the admission of a polygamous State into the Union! 


THE governor of Kansas publishes an official contradiction of 
the statements which have been circulated to the discredit of the 
prohibitory law in that State. It has been asserted in newspapers 
controlled by the liquor interest, and in the papers of rival towns 
in Missouri, that the adoption of the State’s present policy had put 
a check to its prosperity, and that some of the Kansas towns could 
not raise revenue enough to keep the municipal departments going. 
He claims in reply that the population of the State has risen from 
996,608 in 1880, to fully 1,650,000; that the area of land under cul- 
tivation has been nearly dopibled, and the value of farm products 
tripled ; that the mileage of the railroads has been doubled ; and 
the assessed value of real And personal property increased from 
160 to 300 millions of dollars. This is a very good showing for 
Kansas; but we think that even Governor Martin would not as- 
cribe it to Prohibition. But he is quite right in claiming that it 


proves that policy to be no bar to industrial progress. 

We observe that it is a Republican governor, whom Mr. St. 
John and his party did their utmost to defeat, that comes forward 
in this way in reply to the slanders circulated by the liquor-trading 
interest. 
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In Ohio, the Dow law, which levies a tax on the liquor traffic, 
also provides for its suppression by the people or the council of 
incorporated towns. In quite a number of such towns the saloons 
have been closed in this way ; and it is claimed that this and the 
tax have closed about 5,000 saloons in that State. Yet the Prohi- 
bitionists, at their recent convention, denounced the law unre- 
servedly. 

We understand that at the next session of the Legislature the 
tax will be raised to the Pennsylvania level. Our own common- 
wealth, after a long remissness in this matter, has become the 
cynosure of the Republican states through its High License law. 


THE prospects that the South Pennsylvania railroad will be 
completed seem to be very good, after all. The terms of an ar- 
rangement for that purpose have been accepted by nearly all the 
original promoters of the road, and especially the Pittsburg capi- 
talists. There ought to be no question of its construction, now 
that the Supreme Court has forbidden the Pennsylvania Company 
to interfere with it by purchase. The road will reach a large area 
of the State, whose mineral and agricultural wealth demands out- 
let eastward and westward, but which at present has none ex- 
cept by side roads to the two rival lines. Much of it is right on 
the line of natural travel before the era of railroads,—the line by 
which the emigrants poured across the Alleghenies into Western 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, and by which the national 
troops moved for the suppression of the Whiskey Insurrection. 
The notion that there is but one passage through our Alleghenies, 
—that occupied by the Pennsylvania road,—is a delusion. The 
truth is there is no such passage, but several lines of less resist- 
ance. Of all these the South Pennsylvania probably has secured 
the best. 


THE public generally regards with satisfaction the sentence of 
Mr. Jacob Sharp to four years imprisonment for the offense of 
bribing New York’s aldermen in the matter of the Broadway rail- 
way. Not that Mr. Sharp is a sinner above all the other Gali- 
leans. Those who have had intimate dealings with him speak of 
him as much above the average of hisclass, The way in which the 
humiliation of his sentence has hurt him is one proof of this. But 
he is a type of business man who takes for granted that men in 
public life “‘ have their price,” that nothing can be done without 
bribing them, and that it can be done with safety by avoiding any 
personal appearance during the transaction. He knows better 
now. The honesty of a few of the aldermen led to the exposure 
of the rest. The jury refused to give any weight to the want of 
direct evidence of Sharp’s guilt. They knew that the money came 
from him, and that it must have been paid with his knowledge 
and at his instance. So he pays the penalty of an assumption 
which some highly respectable people not only make, but pro- 
claim almost on the housetops. He is morally no worse than the 
respectables of Beverly, Mass., who raised the money to buy mem- 
bers of the Legislature to vote for the division of the town. They 
also should be wearing striped clothes behind barred windows, 
although some of them count themselves among the lights of po- 
litical reform. 


In Brooklyn there has been an unsuccessful strike on the ele- 
vated railroad, which originated in the arbitrariness of the general 
manager. A committee of the men called upon him with a state- 
ment of their grievances. He refused even to hear them, and at 
once dismissed every member of the committee from the service 
of the road. The men naturally grew angry at this, and struck 
work, to the great inconvenience and annoyance of the public. 
But the public has only itself to blame. The law should have 
prescribed that both dismissals and withdrawals from work on 
railroads, gas-works, water-works, and other works whose contin- 
uance is a public convenience, shall be preceded by a proper no- 
tice on either side, unless in case of flagrant misbehavior. 

The company has succeeded in filling the places with outsiders, 
and the strike is “ off.’ But we presume that the new men are 





not made of india rubber, and that that general manager will 
have to walk more softly than he did. 


THREE more English elections have been held with results not 
comforting to the Tories. The Liberals have not carried any one 
of the three, nor did they expect todoso. But in all they have 
made gains which are most encouraging to them and dishearten- 
ing to the friends of the administration. The Basingstoke district 
is the northern end of Hampshire, within easy reach of London, 
and therefore overflowed by its surplus wealth, and moved by its 
influence in so far as its conservatism—the conservatism of a South- 
ern agricultural county—can be moved by anything. The Brixton 
district is a southern suburb of London itself, and full of villa peo- 
ple. Hornsey is a north-eastern suburb. All three lie within the 
focus of opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s policy, and Liberal gains in 
them are even more significant than in more distant places like 
Coventry and Spalding. And in all three the Liberal gains have 
been at the rate which converted those two constituencies into 
Liberal bodies, and which would give Mr. Gladstone in a general 
election a majority quite as large as he got in 1880. 

The Tories feel that the fates are against them, and that nothing 
but patience until something comes to turn the tide of popular feel- 
ing can save them. But that implies that they and the Liberal- 
Unionists shall not quarrel in the meantime. And just at present 
it looks very like a quarrel, Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Randolph 
have pushed their criticism of the Irish Land bill to the point at 
which the wedge begins to enter the alliance. As that bill came 
down from the Lords as a ministerial measure, it was an attempt 
to accomplish two things. The one was to do something for the 
Irish landlords by supplying them with a less odious mode of turn- 
ing out their tenants, and putting them in the way of getting a 
good price for their lands; the other was to appear to do some- 
thing for the tenants. But when it reached the Commons, it was 
easily shown that it was a landlords’ bill throughout, and that the 
House dare not take the responsibility of passing a drastic Coercion 
bill while doing nothing to alleviate the distresses of the Irish 
farmers. Mr. Chamberlain urged this, as his political future de- 
pends on his consistency as a land reformer. Lord Randolph 
Churchill also insisted on it, as he stands for the Tory Democracy, 
which is not to be conciliated by class legislation. At first the min- 
istry were ready to go so far as to strike out half of what was ob- 
jected to, but even Mr. Goschen refused to do more. Had this 
policy been persisted in, the breach would have been immediate. 
So Lord Salisbury, after private consultation, was obliged to go 
farther. He has agreed to insert into the bill a provision for a 
further revision of the judicial rents, whose exaction in the face 
of the fact that they are much in excess of the present value of 
the land, has been the occasion of the “ plan of campaign.”’ This 
is exactly what Mr. Parnell proposed last year, and what Lord 
Salisbury refused to listen to. Had he taken this step then, the 
“ plan of campaign ’’ never would have been heard of, no Coercion 
law—it is now a law—would have been needed, and the Tories 
would have had plain sailing both in Ireland and in Parliament. 
That refusal was the fatal step which wrecked the ministry, for it 
led to that infamous series of evictions which has turned the tide 
of popular sympathy in Ireland’s favor. Once more the English 
people have had the warning that Ireland can be governed only 
according to Irish ideas, and a great “ object lesson ”’ in favor of 
Home Rule has been furnished by the sorrows of its enemies. 


THE difficulty which stood in the way of this concession to 
Mr. Parnell in 1886 may be found as great an obstacle still. The 
Tory party is, in the main, a landlords’ party. It has resisted every 
proposal to treat land on any other footing than as the absolute 
property of the landlord in whose name it is registered. In every 
instance it resisted Mr. Gladstone’s legislation on the subject of 
Irish land to the utmost of its power. Up to this time it never 
has committed itself to the principle that the state has the right to 
interfere between landlord and tenant, any more than between 





buyer and seller. It is this which has prevented the application 


to British farms of the principle underlying the Irish Land Acts of 
1871 and 1880, although English landlords have been warned by 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, Prof. Thorold Rogers, and others 
that that application is only a question of time. So long as the 
Tory party stood out against all such ideas, the land-holding inter- 
est felt sure that it could muster enough Whigs on the same side 
to defeat any such proposal, and that in the last resort the Lords 
would kill the bill without running the risk of a constitutional 
convulsion. But Lord Salisbury’s surrender to Mr. Chamberlain— 
to the friend of Jesse Collings, who himself talked of the British 
Democracy demanding a “ransom” from the land-owners—has 
put an entirely new face upon the matter. The amended bill will 
commit the Tories, and even the House of Lords, to the principle 
of Mr. Gladstone’s legislation on land, by amending the most 
pronounced of his laws still farther in favor of the tenant. It will 
admit the principle that the state has the right to revise the terms 
of a lease, when the tenant cannot carry out his contract. It is 
not wonderful that men like Mr. Chaplin declare that they will 
wreck the ministry sooner than be parties to any such agreement. 
Every squire in England must feel just the same. The risk of 
Home Rule for Ireland is as nothing to this risk to the sacred 
rights of property, which are thus betrayed in the house of their 
friends. Sir Robert Peel’s surrender of the Corn laws was hardly 
worse from the consistent Tory’s point of view. 

It is not only the British landlord who is alarmed. The Irish 
landlords, represented by Major Saunderson of Armagh, share 
in the indignation. In truth, a very great deal of what is called 
loyalty in Ireland is little else than the landlord’s loyalty to his 
own interests. Very much of the outcry against Home Rule aud 
““Popery ” is got up by the landlords and their agents to keep the 
landlords’ party in power, and prevent the extension of further 
favors to the tenants. If any one supposed that Major Saunder- 
son regarded it as worth any sacrifice to keep Mr. Gladstone and 
the Home Rulers out, he is going to be undeceived. A Union 
with no guarantee of the holy right of eviction would not be worth 
having in his estimation. He isan Ulster loyalist so long as that 
secures his interests. If it fail to do so he will begin to talk of 
“kicking the Qneen’s crown into the Boyne water,” as the 
Orangemen did in 1867. 


Ir looks as if the organized republic in France had a greater 
strength than Parisian intrigue and tumult. General Boulanger 
has not overturned the government, but has apparently diminished 
as a disturbing force. Unless all observation from this side of the 
ocean is worthless, this is a most excellent sign for France. Bou- 
langer appears to be a man of executive ability, determined, from 
some motive or other,—whether personal ambition, military pride, 
or a misjudged patriotism, it is not necessary to decide,—to push 
forward the war with Germany. This is a programme highly 
popular with those who will do very little of the fighting when 
war comes, and the reckless, noisy, dangerous elements of Paris 
have “ hissed on” Boulanger, until his importance and influence 
reached a high mark in the general estimation, and the peril of 
French institutions seemed very great. But so far, President 
Grévy holds a firm seat. He kept perfect order at the great Bas- 
tile féte,on the 14th, when it was anticipatec Boulanger mobs 
would seize control, and probably precipitate revolution, and so 
far the government of Rouvier, established by his influence, has 
kept its footing,in the face of prophesies of its immediate fall. 
It appears, too, that Clemenceau and his following have dropped 
Boulanger, realizing perhaps that in the day when they helped 
set him up they would be destroying themselves,—a “ military 
idol’ being far stronger, when once established, than mere 
civilian leaders in a legislative body. 


ALL true friends of free government must hope to see the 
present system maintained in France, and must regret every sign 
of its weakness. So far, the Republic has shown strength, passing 
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safely through many severe strains. How many dangers it has 


can hardly be appreciated on this side of the Atlantic, where the 
class of kings and their dependents is happily unknown, and 
where their opposition to popular rule cannot be felt. 

Yet it must be admitted that the danger of a new war between 
France and Germany is great. There is now, more than ever, a 
hostile feeling between the two peoples. Germans in France are 
searcely safe; Frenchmen in Germany must keep quiet. Never 
before, perhaps, was there so great a popular tension, and it is 
hard to see how it can be relaxed enough to maintain peace. A 
war, under such conditions, would be literally a flying at each 
other’s throat, and must become a conflict ‘‘ to the death,’ shock- 
ing to the moral sense of mankind. 


THE story which comes from Russia by way of Prussia that 
a mob had attempted to murder the Lutheran wife of the Czar’s 
cousin, on account of her religion, has every mark of credibility. 
The Greek Church is indirectly responsible for this kind of fanat- 
icism by its teaching that there is no salvation for any one outside 
its own communion, and that whoever proselytes from the mem- 
bership of the Orthodox Church is a destroyer of souls. Formerly 
every member of a Protestant or Catholic communion who mar- 
ried into the royal family was required not only to renounce the 
religion of their childhood, but to declare formally their adher- 
ence to this horrible dogma. It was exacted of the present Czar- 
ina, who publicly announced her belief that her own father and 
mother, brothers and sisters are doomed to endless misery for not 
belonging to the Orthodox communion. But both this cousin of 
the Czar and one of Alexander’s brothers married Lutheran prin- 
cesses, who refused to give up their Protestantism. The Czar’s 
sister-in-law has been popularly suspected of proselytizing Rus- 
sians to Lutheranism, and this made the exception in favor of his 
cousin’s wife very distastful to the Orthodox mob. It is said that 
this is the second attempt of the kind. 


Ir is not generally known that the old Seneca Reservation 
still exists in central New York, with more than 1,500 Indians 
living on it,—the last remnant of the great confederacy which was 
the terror of the white man. They are not diminishing in num- 
bers, as it is said there are as many now as there were at the Rev- 
olution, if not at the discovery of America. A part are still pa- 
gans, and celebrate their sacred dances every month in pagan 
temples, while the majority are Christians and attend church. It 
is rather surprising that paganism should have held out so long 
amidst Christian surroundings of all kinds. 








THE SITUATION AT WESTMINSTER. 


66 I PROTEST I do see the lead in their eyes,” said the Puritan 

Dr. John Everard, when he was summoned the last time 
before the Star Chamber, in 1638, when Laud and the other mem- 
bers had heard of the uprising in Scotland. So one may begin to 
see lead in the eyes of the Tories and Unionists, who have staked 
their political fortunes on the defeat of Home Rule. The British 
voter is coming to understand the issue between Gladstone and his 
rivals, and one constituency after another indicates the shift of 
tone and temper which has taken place. It now begins to be seen 
that if the Home Rule proposal had been made in better shape and 
under more favorable conditions, it would have had a fair chance 
of success. It was defeated at the polls, not on its merits, but 
because its merits had no chance of being recognized at the 
time. 

The average voter dislikes what he thinks a sudden shift of 
policy in his political leaders. He thought less of Wellington 
after Catholic Emancipation, and of Peel after the repeal of the 
Corn laws than before those sudden acts of tergiversation. He 


had not watched Mr. Gladstone’s course very closely, or he would 
have seen that astute statesman never pronounced against Home 
Rule for Ireland, although he was in an attitude of general hostility 
toward the party which advocated it. 


Months before he decided 
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to accept it, Mr. John O’Leary pointed out that he was on the eve 
a declaration in its favor, and that nothing but the Whig opposition 
of men like Lord Hartington was holding him back. But many 
Liberal voters took the declaration for an Irish national parliament 
as an ignominous surrender to demands which the Premier had 
bound himself to resist. In the perplexity of the situation, he 
thought it safest on the whole to vote for the party which had no 
change to propose, and would let matters go on as they had been 
going. So Mr. Gladstone lost many votes by the suddenness of 
surprise, with which the bill came upon the English public. 

Another circumstance which led to Mr. Gladstone’s defeat 
was that his measure seemed much more sweeping than was nec- 
essary. Time and experience will show it to have been very in- 
adequate and timid, but the English public thought the reverse. 
It seemed to go too far towards a dissolution of the Union, when 
the Irish delegation was to be excluded forever from the Imperial 
Parliament, and Ireland was to legislate for itself only and at 
Dublin only. This feature of the measure Mr. Gladstone has 
abandoned definitely. Ireland is still to be represented in the 
Imperial Parliament, and the presence of her delegation there is 
to symbolize her continuance within the Empire, and her subjec- 
tion to imperial authority on all matters not of purely local inter- 
est. That this arrangement will continue we do not believe. If 
the Irish come to Westminster it will be to vote on all the ques- 
tions before the Imperial Parliament. The British Democracy 
soon will be found revolting against an arrangement which gives 
Ireland a voice in purely English or purely Scotch affairs, which 
Ireland herself refuses to England or Scotland in purely Irish 
affairs. A cure for this might be found in creating Home Rule 
parliaments for the other two kingdoms and even for Wales, with 
the same general powers as will be conceded to the Irish parlia- 
ment. This is a solution which especially commends itself to 
American students of the Home Rule controversy, and a few 
English and Scotch Home Rulers are thought to favor it. But it 
would be too complete an overthrow of England’s constitutional 
traditions, ever to be carried into effect. To federalize England 
in this fashion there would be needed (1) a written constitution, de- 
fining the limits of the powers to be exercised by each body ; and 
(2) a supreme court with the power to interpret the document, and 
to set aside even the acts of the Imperial Parliament, when these 
exceeded the powers retained for it. Now the administrative and 
legislative omnipotence of Parliament is the most fixed of Eng- 
lish traditions, notwithstanding Sir Henry Sumner Maine and a 
few Tories have come to admire our American arrangement, and 
especially the exceptional authority of the Supreme Court. We 
do not believe that any such arrangement would sit easily on 
John Bull. Besides this, it always is much more easy to central- 
ize than to decentralize authority. A federal system tends more 
readily to become the reverse, than a purely national system to 
become federal. England became what she is out of a federal 
system, which saw one over-king and his witenagemote at the 
head of a system of under-kings, with their shire-motes. This 
transition from localized to nationalized authority has been the 
usual process all over the world, but nulla vestigia retrorsum. It 
is a process which has been going on in our own governmental 
system, in spite of theories of States rights and constitutional 
guarantees. If Ireland seem to have furnished an exception in 
the general demand of her people for the restoration of local self- 
government, it is because Ireland is in truth a separate nation, 
and accepts a Home Rule parliament on the principle that half a 
loaf is better than no bread. In the long run she will get the 
whole loaf, and that will be nothing less than the repeal of the 
Treaty of Union. Mr. Parnell and his associates may be quite 
loyal and honest in accepting the arrangement Mr. Gladstone has 
proposed, and with the amendments he has made recently. But 
these are facts beyond the control of individual volitions. In the 
end Ireland will be as independent as the national aspirations of 
her people demand. 

Mr. Gladstone’s plan, as we said last week, suffered in the es- 





timation of the English voters, because it was saddled with 
doubtful proposals for the purchase of the land. The imperial 
government was to use its credit to secure the tenants money to 
buy out the Irish landlords, and if the tenants should fail to make 
the stipulated payments from any cause, whether real inability 
or unwillingness that professed to be inability, John Bull would 
have to make good the deficit. This alarmed Englishmen because 
they have been taught to regard Irishmen as incorrigible shirkers. 
They have been told that the Irish peasant has no regard for his 
pledged word, that he works only when he cannot help it, and 
that he avails himself of every excuse for falling short in his con- 
tracts. They think this is confirmed by the spectacle of myriads 
of Irishmen standing idle in the market place, or thronging into a 
“sheeben ” for a glass of whiskey. They forget that if the Irish- 
man is idle at home, it is because he has nothing to do, and that 
his record as a worker in other countries disproves the notion that 
he will not work when he has fit inducement. And as for his 
penchant for whiskey, it is to be remembered that alcoholism is as 
much a consequence as a cause of poverty. ‘‘ Give strong drink 
to him that is ready to perish.” It is the gate into the fools’ para- 
dise where he can forget his wretchedness. 

At any rate, Mr. Gladstone has disencumbered his bill of this 
extraneous matter. He is not going to buy out the Irish land- 
lords. He and his friends have been waiting to see what arrange- 
ment to settle the land question the Tories would propose. Cer- 
tainly it will not be the landlord’s bill, which the Peers have sent 
down to the Commons, which will meet the case. Even Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill warns them that that kind of a measure will not 
do, and Mr. Goschen has made the announcement that the meas- 
ure will have to be overhauled from keel to topmast in the House 
of Commons, and sent back to its authors in a very different shape. 
To subject a government bill to that kind of treatment is a most 
humiliating course for the Cabinet to follow. But nothing less 
could save them from defeat. To have forced the Peers’ bill to a 
vote would have alienated the Unionists and defeated the govern- 
ment. The Liberals have lost the chance of turning the Tories out 
on this issue ; but they have a good opportunity to make the meas- 
ure one which will benefit the Irish farmers and simplify the Home 
Rule controversy. 





IS EDUCATION STRICTLY A LOCAL FUNCTION? 


J hae perennial anxiety among certain worthy people lest there 

should be any aid given by the Nation to the work of public 
education in the several States occasions, from time to time, a re- 
newal of the inquiry whether this work is a matter of exclusively 
local concern. The earnestness of the protest against Senator 
Blair’s bill, and the solicitude with which Congress is besought not 
to ‘* pauperize ” the States by helping their school funds, give fresh 
edge to the inquiry. 

The subject is revived now by the action of the National 
Teachers’ Association. This body held its sessions at Chicago last 
week, and found itself unanimously of opinion that national aid 
should be given. It had resolved in favor of the Blair bill, at its 
session last year; it now declared— 

“That we reaffirm our conviction of the urgent necessity of temporary 
Federal aid in the education of the illiterate masses of the South.” 

We do not cite this as conclusive of the matter. We simply 
offer it as an expression worth considering. It is cheerfully con- 
ceded that the teachers may be very unwise and wrong-headed 
people. They may be unsound in doctrine as to the proper divis- 
ion between national and local functions. They may fail to see 
that the formation and training of the citizenship on which the re- 
public rests are matters of no concern to the republic, and that the 
general community may fitly relegate its uneasiness to some one 
locality or another, if it appear that education is failing, and illit- 
eracy is consuming intelligence. 

Yet the question is at least reasonable whether, even if the 
teachers should hold views which to the worthy people first above 
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mentioned appear so shocking, there is not yet room for consider- 
ing the right and duty of the nation to encourage and aid educa- 
tion. Who is it that is authority for the doctrine that education is 
strictly a local concern? From what source is the idea derived 
that the States must be separately left to act in regard to it, and 
that even to make a contribution to their school fundsis to degrade 
them? It is plain that such an idea was not entertained by the 
teachers. Perhaps it ought not to be entertained atall? Perhaps 
the whole of the opposition to the Blair bill, on this ground, is un- 
justified and absurd ? 

The reservation to the States of the local functions which 
give each State a distinct and firm entity is consented to, on all 
hands. There is no American who is worth attention who desires 
to make such a nation as France, with the life of everything cen- 
tered at Paris. Nor does any wise person wish to take from the 
States any function whose exercise in one way or the other, well 
or ill, concerns alone the people who reside in each one of them. 
The aggregate of the national functions is so great, and the im- 
portance of each so enormous, that it would be the height of folly 
to bring to Washington anything that can be safely and justly left 
at Harrisburg or Dover. But is education one of this class? 
What does more concern the nation? What more seriously im- 
perils the people of Pennsylvania than the ignorance of the people 
in other States? The function of “ the common defense” of the 
people we may take as the most natural and most unquestionable 
of those assigned to the nation, but it would be hard to prove 
that the preservation of the common intelligence of the people 
was any less inportant. If a foreign enemy may come in 
through Maine or Califoania, and must be repelled by the arm of 
the general government, is it any less a matterof concern when 
ignorance and consequent menace to republican institutions 
invade us by way of Florida or Louisiana? 

The truth is that the assumption by which education is as- 
signed to localities as a sacred right, separately to be held and 
used, is one empty of either good reason or good authority. Every 
concession has been made to it that ought to be made. ‘The reso- 
lution adopted by the teachers proposes “temporary ” aid, only. 
The Blair bill, and all other suggestions of a like measure have 
left the application of the funds to the States, under the systems 
of education which they have already set up. This is quite enough 
to concede. It leaves practically the exercise of the educational 
function to the States; but it does not carry the idea that whether 
they exercise it or not is a matter which the nation cannot inquire 
about. It reserves the duty of the republic to see that its founda- 
tions are not sapped by ignorance, and the right, also, to apply a 
remedy when it finds they are. In the present conditions, it is 
enough to simply aid the States from the national treasury’s sur- 
plus, but under more alarming conditions it would be the national 
duty to raise revenue for education, as much as for cannon or for 
ships, and to apply it as directly as any other appropriation of 
Congress. 








HENRY CLAY} 


N 1799, with all the ardor of early manhood, Henry Clay urged 
upon the people of Kentucky to insert in their State Consti- 
tution a prohibition of slavery. From 1850 to 1852 he expended the 
last remnants of his strength in establishing “as a finality” a meas- 
ure to give slavery a new lease of existence throughout the United 
States. Between these two extremes of time and purpose lies the 
most varied and remarkable career of American statesmenship. 
Parts of it may be set forth in strange contrast with other parts 
yet through the whole there is constantly manifest a high an 
honorable aim, a fixed principle—an overpowering devotion to the 
American Union. A fresh study of this career, so attractive and 
instructive, is presented by Mr. Carl Schurz in the latest instal- 
ment of the valuable series of “American Statesmen.” Mr. Schurz 
is well qualified for the task assigned him by the editor of the 
series, is wide experience in the field of politics, his years of 
service in the Senate and the Cabinet, his acknowledged mastery 
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of the English language, establish his claim to be heard on this 
important theme. Nor does it destroy this claim that in one re- 
spect Mr. Schurz is at the opposite pole of political thought and 
feeling from the statesman whose life and character he delineates. 
Mr. Schurz is a cosmopolite; though from lovc or liberty he has 
assumed the duties and privileges of American citizenship, he is 
domiciled in no particular State. But Henry Clay’s love of the 
Union sprang from his love of Kentucky. His home at Ashland 
was the shrine to which his devoted partisans frequently repaired. 
His advocacy of internal improvements originated in his percep- 
tion of their absolute need for the firm attachment of his section 
to the Union. His ‘American System,” whose name Mr. Schurz 
finds it hard to explain but easy to deride, meant the constant 
sem of domestic interests, and especially the protection of 

ome industry, as essential to national independence. The suc- 
cessive compromises with which Clay’s name is indissolubly asso- 
ciated, were the extension of the policy already in operation in the 
border States. As he submitted when his anti-slavery inclinations 
were more than once overruled by the decision of his pro-slavery 
neighbors, he enjoined upon all other lovers of the Union to sub- 
mit to the will of the majority, within the restrictions of the Con- 
stitution. But his ardent love of home and its institutions and 
policy did not preclude the widest extent of goodwill to others. 
Deep-rooted in the soil of Kentucky, his affections could yet em- 
brace the utmost limits of the American nation, and his cordial 
sympathy could be given to nationalities struggling for independ- 
ence and liberty in whatever quarter of the world. 

The cosmopolite does not fail to recognize this central princi- 
ple of the patriot’s career; he gives it due and striking emphasis. 
Thus he quotes from Clay’s speech at the opening of Congress in 
1817, when President Monroe announced his objection to granting 
government aid to internal improvement as unconstitutional, and 
following in Jefferson’s footsteps, suggested an amendment of the 
Constitution as a necessary preliminary. ‘‘ What was the object of 
the Constitution,” Clay asked, “‘in forming the Constitution? The 
leading object was UNION! Union, then, peace, external and inter- 
nal, and commerce, but more particularly union and peace, the 
great objects of the framers of the Constitution, should be kept 
in view in the interpretation of any clause of it; and where it is 
susceptible of various interpretations, that construction should be 
preferred which tends to promote the objects of the framers of the 
Convention, to the consolidation of the Union.” After further 
quotation to the same purport, Mr. Schurz eloquently yet guard- 
edly declares: ‘‘ Here was the well-spring from which Henry Clay 
drew his political inspirations,—a grand conception of the future 
destiny of the American Republic, and of a government adapted 
to the fulfillment of that great destiny; an ardent love for the 
Union to be maintained at any price ; an imaginative enthusiasm 
which infused its patriotic glow into his political opinions, but 
which was also apt to carry him beyond the limits of existing 
things and conditions, and not seldom unfitted him for the forma- 
tion of a clear and well-balanced judgment of facts and interests. 
But this enthusiastic conception of national grandeur, this lofty 
unionism constantly appearing as the inspiration of his public 
conduct, gave to his ice, as they stood forth in the glow of his 
eloquence, a pocultadly potent charm.” 

he career of Clay presents a remarkable array of triumphs 
followed by a series of exasperating disappointments. He entered 
the United States Senate before he had arrived at the constitu- 
tional age. He was elected Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives on his first appearance in that body. He was five times re- 
elected to the same position, and was pronounced by high author- 
ity “‘ the unrivalled Speaker.”” He was successful in forcing on a 
reluctant President the declaration of the second war against 
Great Britain, as demanded by the West, and he was one of the 
commissioners to negotiate the treaty by which it was closed. He 
was called to the chief position in the Cabinet by a President who 
had ample experience of the importance of foreign affairs. Up to 
this point his success may be said to have been unalloyed. From 
this very summit, while he looked confidently forward to attain- 
ing a yet greater height, he was destined to see spring up from the 
depths a formidable opponent of indomitable energy who should 
not only baffle his cculitions hopes, but obstruct the orderly pro- 
gress of the nation and by violent assertion of self-will, bold ap- 
peals to vulgar feeling, and headstrong disregard of legal and 
constitutional restrictions, should shake seriously the costly fabric 
of republican government. Against such rude, elemental force, 
supported by thousands newly awakened to the power of their 
ballots, Clay’s persuasive eloquence and personal magnetism were 
exerted in vain. He was able to reach and control the majority of 
intelligent voters, but he could not control the unthinking masses. 
These were drawn inevitably into the cohorts of the Democratic 
chieftain. Not only was Clay debarred from the Presidency when 


it seemed but the next step in his course, but the new forces evoked 
and the new questions of the time wrought a change in his whole 
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nature and method of proceeding. Overthrown by violence, he 
lost in a marked degree the indispensable confidence of his subor- 
dinates. Henceforth, whether in the Senate or in occasional re- 
tirement from public life, however diligent he was as the creator 
and champion of the Whig party, there were enough distrustful 
or unfaithful followers to disappoint his personal ambition. Yet 
his worst defeats were due to himself. By making the question of 
the United States Bank a national issue in 1832, he plunged his 
party into irretrievable disaster. By leading the Senate to reject 
Martin Van Buren’s nomination as minister to England he opened 
the way for Van Buren’s election to the Presidency. By placing 
on the records of the Senate a condemnation of Jackson’s arbi- 
trary acts he led up to Benton’s empty triumph in the expunging 
of the record. By his vacillation in regard to Texas he lost votes 
both north and south—perhaps lost the Presidency in 1844. 
Above all, as the question of the extension or restriction of slav- 
ery became more and more urgent, his attitude in regard to it 
grew ambiguous, or was made by his friends to appear so. A 
standing candidate for the Presidency in a party more strongly 
disposed to criticise than to obey its leaders, his judgment was 
clouded, and his attention distracted, so that repeatedly at a criti- 
cal turn he committed fatal blunders, Yet while the leader and 
his party suffered defeat, the great principles which they cher- 
ished triumphed eventually. Love of the Union was instilled into 
the hearts of the people and was fostered as the Union itself grew 
stronger. To this result it must be acknowledged that the words 
and acts of Jackson contributed as well as the speeches of Clay 
and Webster. In the culminating struggle which the great Whig 
Senators had striven to avert, the moral forces which they had 
educated proved strong enough to bear the tremendous strain of 
civil war and win the victory, though only by the overthrow of 
that institution by the injury of whose alliance the Whig party 
perished. 

To every public man and (with the exception already indi- 
cated) to every public question which comes up for discussion in 
this wide survey of American politics, Mr. Schurz awards substan- 
tial justice. His portraiture of Jackson and Clay as the rival 
candidates in 1832 is admirable, and his summing up of Clay’s 
life in the closing chapter is weighty and judicious. It is not to 
be expected that such an ardent friend of free trade should dis- 
cover the perfection of reason or beauty in the protective tariff, 
which Clay supported with an occasional lapse. He does not dis- 
distort facts, but in spite of the benignity of cosmopolitan wisdom 
he cannot refer to the subject of protection without indications of 
his dislike for the policy. This, indeed, constitutes the blemish of 
the book : it is unfit and unsuitable that Henry Clay’s biography 
should be written by one not in sympathy with his views on Pro- 
tection. It is to the credit of Mr. Schurz that he records and en- 
dorses the words of truth and soberness which the dying states- 
man spoke to Louis Kossuth, who had come to this country to 
solicit the intervention of the government in behalf of oppressed 
Hungary. From his widely different point of view the exiled 
biographer as well as home-loving statesman sees the wisdom and 
duty of cherishing the security of our institution and the preser- 
vation of our principles of government. Is not that the tap-root 


of the American System ? 
* * * 





THE BIBLE AND ASSYRIAN STUDY.—II. 


N the later historical and prophetical books of the Bible frequent 
references are found to Assyria and Babylonia, and in the cunei- 
form records similar references are made to the same events. 
They do not always exactly agree. But they furnish the same 
kind of material for getting at the real truth of affairs, as did the 
very diverse state papers of London, Madrid, Paris, and the Hague 
for the history of the rise of the Netherlands. The same temper 
and methods applied in this case by a Motley would yield equally 
good results in the field of Oriental History. 

Pul, who was once thought to be a myth, is now generally ad- 
mitted to have been Tiglath Pileser, for this king numbered 
Menahem of Samaria, Ahaz of Judah, and Hosea among his vas- 
sals. The cuneiform records also detail the tribute to Shalmaneser 
of Jehu son of Omri. It was Sargon, and not Shalmaneser, as has 
been inferred from the Biblical account, who finally besieged and 
captured Samaria. And in this connection it may be interesting 
to state in confirmation of the statement that ‘‘ The men of Cutha 
made Nergal” the fact that Nergal was the special divinity of 
Cutha. In the inscriptions of Sennacherib we have a minute 
account of the investiture of Jerusalem. Hezekiah’s tribute is 

iven in great detail. But not a word is said of “the angel of the 
rd” who smote the army. Thatsome great mishap befell them 
is clear, otherwise Jerusalem would certainly have been taken. 

In II Kings, 18:14, we are told that Hezekiah sent presents 
to Sennacherib at Lachish and anyone who will go to the Phila- 








delphia Library and look at Layard’s plates can see a copy of a 
sculpture and inscription attesting the accuracy of this statement. 
The next king Esarhaddon mentions Menasseh as one of his 
tributary kings, while the Asnappar of Ezra, 4:10, was no doubt 
his son, Assurbanipal, the Sardanapalus of Greek writers. 

When we get down to the book of Daniel everyone will be 
asking what has cuneiform research done for the fifth chapter, and 
for the mysterious words in the 25th verse: mene mene tegel uphar- 
sin? Until recently nothing. Last November, however, M. Cler- 
mont Ganneau showed that in this phrase we had the names of 
three weights: a mina, a shekel, and half-minas. The first mene 
may represent the verb to count, and then the Babylonian original 
of the phrase would have been mint mana shigla u parsdni. One of 
the chief difficulties in reading Assyrian is the so-called polyphony 
of the cuneiform character. That is to say the same cuneiform 
character may represent an idea, or it may have one of a number 
of syllabic values. So that it would have been quite possible to 
write the above phrase in cuneiform characters, and yet baffle the 
assembled multitude. In this connection Prof. Paul Haupt has re- 
cently proposed a very interesting explanation of the fall of Baby- 
lon. We know that the Babylonian priests were bitterly opposed 
to Nabonidus (father of Belshazzar), because he interfered with 
their rights and with the worship of Merodach. We also know 
from the Bible that when Cyrus had conquered Babylon he left 
certain Jewish families return to Palestine, and provided means 
for rebuilding their temple. The old explanation of this was that 
Cyrus was a follower of Zoroaster, a monotheist and hence favor- 
ably disposed towards the monotheistic Judeans. Now this we 
know to be a mistake. Cyrus (as an inscription of his discovered 
some years back has revealed) was not a Persian at all, but an 
Elamite and a polytheist. Moreover he showed the same zeal in 
dedicating a temple to Merodach in Babylon, as he showed in as- 
sisting in the reconstruction of the temple in Jerusalem. If we 
further remember that it was impossible for an army to get into 
Babylon without a severe and long protracted siege the whole 
course of events will explain itself. 

The Chaldean priests, angered by the interference with their 
worship, enter into a conspiracy with the Jewish exiles, to over- 
throw the government. They invite Cyrus to come to Babylon 
and promise to open the gates, stipulating on the one hand a re- 
habilitation of the olden worship, and on the other a return to 
Palestine. The conspiracy is entered into, and at the famous feast 
to which, as not infrequently happens, friend and foe were bidden, 
there suddenly appears upon the wall in mysterious characters the 
signal of the uprising. Belshazzar, who was heir apparent and 
co-regent, is assassinated, and the kingdom of Babylon falls. 

It may be asked why on this theory should a seemingly mean- 
ingless phrase like “count a mina, a shekel, and half-minas” 
have been chosen asa signal. And the answer, though not near 
at hand, is ingenious. The juridical documents teach that crimes 
were frequently punished by fines. May not “a mina, a shekel, 
and half-minas ” have been the well-known punishment for 
some specific crime; how much light would be thrown on the 
verse if a clay tablet would give these very words as the punish- 
ment for desecrating atemple. The July Johns Hopkins University 
Circular contains still are ee explanation which is offered in ref- 
erence to the interpretation given by the sacred writer. ‘‘ The 
half-minas parsin alluding to the division of the empire between 
the Medes and Persians, the mina referring to Nebuchadnezzar, 
followed by the shekel, the sixtieth part of the mina, symbolizing 
Belshazzar the unworthy successor of the great Babylonian king.” 

For obvious reasons it is impossible here to more than hint at 
the stylistic comparisons which can be drawn between the Baby- 
lonian and Hebrew literatures, especially between the hymns and 
proverbs of the two nations. It is even possible that something 
akin to the Hebrew Massora will be met in the Assyrian literature. 
At all-events. most of the writings are carefully labelled and if 
copies of older texts the fact is distinctly stated. 

With this we will leave this sketchy record of the achieve- 
ments of Assyrian study for the Bible. If the inventory seems 
scanty, it must be borne in mind that the larger part of Assyrian 
and Babylonian antiquities are still undiscovered; lying among 
ruins or buried in mounds they await the pick of the explorer and 
the zeal of the decipherer to enable them to fill the gaps in the 
history of ancient man. It is the obvious duty of all students of 
the Bible to assist in explaining everything above ground, and to 
aid in the search for more. We must approach the history of the 
Mesopotamian valley cautiously and reverentially, but scientifical- 
ly, and never rest content until the cradle of the human race is as 
well known, as fully explored, and as completely mapped out, as 
are the mountains and plains of our own country. 


Cyrus ADLER. 
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LITERARY LIFE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 
Me we accept Mr. M. P. Handy’s sketch of “Literary Life in 
Philadelphia,” published in the July number of the Ameri- 
can Magazine as a complete presentation of the subject? Graphic 
and graceful it is, displaying the skill of a practiced writer, to 
readers at a distance it may seem to exhaustitstheme. But those 
on the spot must surely note some serious omissions. Mr. Handy 
however furnishes his excuse in advance and well characterizes 
the difficulty of his subject by pronouncing literary life in the sec- 
ond city of the Union to be sporadic. It has no well defined cen- 
tre. Philadelphia has no Delos as a recognized meeting place of 
the servantsof Apolloand the Muses. The independent, isolated 
workers scarcely know each other. Mr. Handy tries to group 
them by means of the Historical Society, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and certain clubs. This is commendable but still inade- 
quate; it will not do to omit the Philadelphia Library and the 
American Philosophical Society. Both are due to the institutional 
genius of Benjamin Franklin ; both were perhaps more effective 
in the past, yet neither has lost its vitality or vigor. In their 
rooms may be seen as frequent visitors some eminent writers 
whom Mr. Handy has forgotten to name. 

In the department of history, for instance, to which Mr. Han- 
dy gives prominence, where is Henry Charles Lea, the author of 
those profoundly learned treatises, ‘‘ Superstition and Force,”’ 
“‘ Historical Sketches of Sacerdotal Celibacy,” “Studies in Church 
History”? He still lives in honor among us and takes an active 
part in the political reforms of the present day as well as studies 
the mysterious past. Dr. Charles J. Stillé also fails to receive 
attention, though he had the honor to be appointed historian of 
the United States Sanitary Commission. Since his retirement from 
the duties of Provost of the University of Pennsylvania he has 
published ‘‘ Studies in Medieval History” and has contributed 
valuable monographs on interesting topics of American history. 
It is unfortunate that Mr. Handy has ascribed to his worthy suc- 
cessor as head of the University the merit which is justly due to 
Dr. Stillé. To him more than any other person should be attrib- 
uted the rejuvenescence of the University, its new buildings, its 
new schools and courses of study, its new professorships, its new 
spirit. He should not have been omitted from a sketch of ‘‘ Liter- 
ary Life in Philadelphia.” Nor should other laborers in special 
fields of history. Major J. G. Rosengarten not long since issued 
an excellent monograph on “‘ The German Soldier in the American 
Army.” His name appears from time to timein literary periodi- 
cals in connection with reminiscences of the war and historical, 
educational, and social topics. Professor Oswald Seidensticker, a 
laborer in the same field, perhaps writes more in German than in 
English. Henry Flanders some years ago wrote “Lives of the 
Chief Justices of the United States” which are worthy to be 
placed alongside of Lord Campbell’s “ Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors Brittain.” He still lectures occasionally on historical or 
literary topics, though more absorbed in his professional duties. 

Dr. Joseph Thomas deserves mention in a sketch of Philadel- 
phia’s contributions to literature as the editor of that valuable 
work of reference, his ‘‘ Dictionary of Biography and Mythology,” 
of which a new edition has recently been published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Co. Engaged in kindred work, as well as in contribu- 
ting to periodical literature is Dr. D. O. Kellogg, who a few years 
ago was the secretary of the Charity Organization Society of this 
city, but has since removed to Vineland, New Jersey. Professor 
John P. Peters is an industrious translator and original writer on 
ancient and modern history. Another clergyman who contributes 
to general literature is Rev. Henry C. McCook, D. D., who holds a 
distinguished place as an entomologist. Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, 
D. D., who conducts with marked literary skill the Sunday School 
Times, publishes a book every few years, and has a record as an ex- 
plorer as well. But it may be thought that we have strayed intoa 
different field from that which Mr. Handy desired to sketch, and 
that the later names on our list are not entitled to be admitted to 
his. This objection cannot be made to Dr. James E. Garretson, at 
least, so far as his books published under the name “ John Darby’”’ 
are concerned. ‘“ Brushland,” ‘‘ Thinkers and Thinking,” “‘ Odd 
Hours of a Physician,” and others, belong to general literature. 
It is strange that a wide-awake journalist should overlook the fact 
that the humorist, Robert J. Burdette, once known as ‘‘ The Hawk- 
eye Man,” has resided in the vicinity of Philadelphia for many 
years. But perhaps Burdette is not of account as a“ literary feller.” 

Mr. Handy has recognized some of our female writers, but he 
has not mentioned Mrs. Bloomfield H. Moore, the author of a novel 
“ On Dangerous Ground,” of more than one volume of poems, and 
of a work on “Sensible Etiquette.” Mrs. Moore has in this Ju- 
bilee summer been astonishing London society by the magnifi- 
cence of her entertainments, but she is none the less faithful to 
her Philadelphia allegiance. Still resident in Philadelphia is Miss 





Eleanor C. Donnelly, whose poems, though always breathing a fer- 
vent Catholic spirit, have found grateful acceptance outside of her 
owncommunion. She is the sister of the more widely known Ig- 
natius Donnelly, who trained in Philadelphia, has cast the years 
of his manhood in distant Minnesota, and there broached the the- 
ories unfolded in ‘‘ Atlantis,” “‘ Ragnarok,” and the long-promised 
deciphering and demolition of Shakespeare. 

We have referred already to Mr. Handy’s mention of the lit- 
erary work due to the University of Pennsylvania. It may be 
worth while to note the typographical error which has deprived 
Professor G. Stanley Hall of his last name, a serious omission in- 
deed. The reference to the Penn Monthly also is slighting and 
unjust. This magazine, which eschewed fiction and bore the 
character of a staid quarterly rather than of a popular monthly, 
yet attained the ripe age of twelve years—an age rarely exceeded 
in American periodical literature—while its quality makes it per- 
manently valuable. It was an important factor in the literary 
life of Philadelphia in the recent past. It is not worth while to 
continue the list of omissions in Mr. Handy’s sketch. Our purpose 
is served by bringing the foregoing examples to prove the difli- 
culty which Mr. Handy acknowledges of presenting in a few 
pages the scattered literary power of our city. 

J. P. LAMBERTON. 

Philadelphia, July 15. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


MONG the deaths of the past week are those of Miss Doro- 
thea L. Dix, the prison-reform philanthropist, and army 
nurse; and Robert M. T. Hunter, the Virginian of ante-war and 
‘*Confederate”’ fame. Miss Dix was born in Boston, about 1794, 
and died at Trenton, N. J., on the 19th inst. Mr. Hunter was one 
who had survived the day of his activity. Up tothe end of the 
war he was one of the most prominent of the Southern men, 
scarcely second in importance to any of those who led in the move- 
ments which precipitated the great conflict. 
* * * 


THE Baltimore people who have been endeavoring for some 
years to purify to some degree their politics have a journal called 
The Civil Service Reformer, and this in a recent issue said : 

“Tt is quite idle to conceal the fact—indeed, it may now most properly 
be made food for serious thought—that, if we consider only local interests, 
the present Administration has proved more hurtful to Maryland than any 
administration, Republican or Democratic, has proved in the past oris likely 
to prove in the future. 

“Tf the curtain falls upon the conclusion of President Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration without a single indication—and there has not yet been one— 
that it proposes to refrain from the further rewarding of our political cor- 
ruptionists and to break the bonds which now bind it in this State, however 
much against the will of President Cleveland himself, to the grossest forms 
of fraud and crime, it may be the part of patriotism and the impulse of self- 
preservation to oppose his continuance in office. 

“ National considerations, however, must be given due weight in set- 
tling so serious a question. At least spoilsmen may disabuse thier minds of 
a fond delusion upon which they have heretofore based much _ political 
strategy. ¥ 

“In case the party action of both the national organizations is con- 
trolled by them for corrupt purposes it will not now necessarily follow that 
party lines will be again restored. It is not impossible that a third candi- 
date would be the result, not necessarily in any hope of his election, but 
for the reasonable object of solidifying the independent votes and preserv- 
ing it intact for use in succeeding campaigns by either organization which 
would consentto deserve its support.” 

* * * 

THE authorities of Hampton Institute, in appealing for an en- 
dowment fund of $500,000, give some interesting figures to show 
the extent and character of their work. The enrolement for the 
last school year was: officers, teachers, and industrial instructers 
65; colored students, 536; Indian students, 140. There are en- 
gaged in teaching 600 graduates and 250 undergraduates,—these 
having charge of about 45,000 colored children in the public 
schools of the South. The industries taught at Hampton include 
word-working in many forms, blacksmithing and iron working, 
farming, tailoring, dressmaking, printing, ,machine-knitting, sad- 
dlery, shoemaking, tinsmithing, brickmaking, wood carving, hor- 
ticulture, and domestic work of all kinds. Few institutions, if 
any, are doing a more useful work, and the remainder of the 
needed endowment ought to be soon forthcoming. 

* * # 

IT is announced that Mr. W. F. Poole has tendered his resig- 
nation as librarian of the Public Library of Chicago, and will un- 
dertake the duties of the corresponding position in the new New- 
berry Library in that city. Mr. Poole is one of the veterans of his 
profession. After doing excellent work in the Athenzum, of Bos- 
ton, he went to Cincinnati, as librarian of the Public Library of 
that city, and thence, after some years’ service, to Chicago. In 
accepting the new engagement he is reported as expressing the 
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thought that a special collection, of the kind now proposed, is one 
of the needs of that city, and that the work of the Public Library, 
while of high usefulness, is necessarily restricted in its scope. The 
Newberry, it is decided, shall be a reference library, and will have 
a permanent fund of about two millions of dollars. 

* * * 

A PRIVATE letter from ‘ Buffalo Bill ” has been,—rather indis- 
creetly, one would say,—published by its recipient in this country, 
and in it the writer confesses that his ‘‘ business ’” in London has 
been simply immense, and that he will be able to return with a big 
balance of profit. There is a certain comfort in this; for hereto- 
fore the thrifty Anglicans, from Dickens on down to Mrs. Langtry, 
have usually carried the cash away from us to their own country. 
Colonel Cody may help to balance this account, as the immigrants 
do that of ‘“‘ the American Colony ” in Europe. 





GOING TO SCHOOL AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, N. Y., July 16. 
OR months past thousands of people scattered through the sev- 
eral States of the Union and in Canada have been turning 
their thoughts towards the shores of this beautiful lake. During 
the past three weeks the feet of many have followed their thoughts 
hither, and during the six weeks stretching before us thousands 
more will come. And why? Not simply because the heat in the 
cities is prostrating. Hundreds come from country homes. Not 
for pleasure merely. There are resorts without number for the 
pleasure-seeker that would effectually restrain his steps from these 
quiet walks. Not because it is fashionable. Rich and poor alike 
seek here what they might seek in vainin fashionable places. Not 
for clear skies, beautiful scenery, boating, fishing, or rambles in the 
woods, although all these may be had here. Men and women, 
old people and children, youths and middle-aged, are coming here 
to school. 

The summer term of ‘‘Chautauqua University” opened on 
the afternoon of Saturday the 9th, and on the 11th there were one 
hundred hours employed in class recitations. During the summer 
term of six weeks these one hundred recitation hours and from 
four to six hours of lectures fill five days of every week without 
crowding them. Yet coming to school at Chautauqua means hard 
study, not imbibing knowledge by some patent process. An Eng- 
lish clergyman visiting the grounds this week remarked: ‘“ That 
which strikes me as being the most remarkable of all the things I 
have observed in America is the popularity of everything in the 
way of education. We could do nothing like this in England. 
There one class might be interested, but here every class of peo- 
ple seems eager to learn.” It was this readiness of mind on the 
part of the masses that made “ The Chautauqua Movement” a 
possibility and so rapidly developed “ The Chautauqua Idea,” 
which is: “ The systematic education of all the people, spiritu- 
ally, mentally, and physically.” 

The grounds now have an extent of more than 150 acres. 
Here, under the deep shadow of the most dense part of our forest, 
where he has been for eight successive summers, we find “the 
mud man,” in his linen blouse and skull cap, busy with a class in 
modeling. In the front room of the rough board cottage that 
serves as a ‘‘studio” are samples of the work of the several 
classes, members of which are already taking high places in 
art work. Stored away in the back room of the ‘“ studio,” 
waiting for the new brick building whose ample shelves will 
bring them to the light is a treasury of such work. Here in 
Newton Hall, surrounded by relics from past ages and hints of 
life in all lands, the small children are busy and happy in their 
kindergarten ; later in the day an army of teachers will be in 
training here for kindergarten work. Yonder more than a thous- 
and common school teachers and aspirants to that position grow 
enthusiastic in the pursuit of pedagogical skill. This department 
has its headquarters in Normal Hall, so called because built by 
the munificence of alumni and members of the Sunday school 
normal department, which was the first development of the ‘‘ Chau- 
tauqua idea.” Next we look in upon the Law school, which has 
just come into existence, and give a hearty assent to the criticism 
of the instructor, Judge A. W. Tourgée, on the curriculum of 
schools supported by the State: ‘‘ We teach the three R’s because 
they are useful and about a thousand other things because they 
a - .o0t useful. Under the notion of giving intellectual training 
we consume the years of student life in teaching what is absolutely 
worthless to all but about one out of every ten million; but we 
have not time for a hint with regard to the science of law that 
touches every life every moment from the cradle to the grave.” 





In the handsome new building of the College of Languages, 
eighteen different tongues are being struggled with by earnest | 
pupils of all ages, with the help of eminent teachers. With one 
exception the teachers of living languages are natives of the | 


countries where they are spoken. The exception is in the depart- 
ment of Spanish, which is under the care of Prof. W. I. Knapp, of 
Yale University, (and author of Knapp’s Spanish grammar), who 
was for ten years aresident of Spain. The rapidity with which 
this class has increased in numbers is astonishing. Aside from 
the fame of the teacher, it may be that the increase of our commu- 
nication with Mexico has something ta do with the growing inter- 
est in Spanish. 

In the ‘Children’s Temple” are the various departments of 
the Business College, including stenography and shorthand. We 
merely glance at them and pass on. As we pass the Hall of Philos- 
osophy the tones of Rev. A. J. Wright, Dean of the Chautauqua 
School of Theology, fall on our ear, and we catch a few items that 
interest us: that of the eight hundred students now taking the 
theological course the most indefatigable are women. That of the 
three hundred clergymen enrolled, the best students are Cana- 
dians. That Canadians are better students than Americans, be- 
cause they do not think they know everything. ‘That there are 
forty-two men in the Georgia Conference whose salaries during 
the past year only averaged $82 per man. That thereare now in 
Massachusetts many circuits on which the preacher receives a sal- 
ary of not more than $250. Yet these men and such as these need 
the advantages offered by this Correspondence School but cannot 
pay the necessary cost. 

Thus, we may continue our walk to the art classes, the school 
of oratory, the conservatory of music, etc., etc.; or we may join one 
of the classes in natural history or botany, and go roaming off in 
search of insects and plants, or take a game of croquet or lawn- 
tennis, or go into the gymnasium, or yield ourselves to the de- 
lights of the roller coaster, or do anything else we please until 
the ten o’clock chimes warn us that it is bed-time. So varied are 
the features and attractions of Chautauqua in July. 

E. J. M. C. 





REVIEWS. 

THE FACTORS OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. By Herbert Spencer. 

12mo. Pp. 76. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
ing little book is a general review of the positions held by the 

leading advocates of the evolutionary hypothesis in its various 
stages, and it is written with especial reference to the showing up, 
not of the weakness, but of the incompleteness of the theory as a 
whole. Mr. Spencer may be said to be the most eminent ex- 
pounder of that theory now living—the most eminent of all its 
expounders with the exception of Mr. Darwin. He has himself 
been one of the foremost constructors of its doctrines, and has 
added immensely to its strength by weaving its cardinal beliefs into 
a systematic and homogeneous philosophy. His qualifications for 
a critical glance such as this over its history are unique, and in- 
clude not only an intimate acquaintance with its history, but a 
trained fairmindedness. Nobody can be justly censured for innate 
predilections of mental habit, which in almost every case shut 
much of the mental horizon to their possessors, and instances of 
which are very clearly discernible in Mr.Spencer. But those sub- 
jective obstacles to a clear vision which were accessible we believe 
he has rigorously rooted out, and probably the bounds of his vis- 
ion approach as near the limits of his personality as is ever likely 
to be accomplished by anyone. This is to say that as a critic he is 
both luminous and safe to those who can rightly allow for his point 
of view. 

The first part of his survey brings strikingly into the light the 
limitations of the accepted causes of development. The attention 
of naturalists who accept this theory is now almost entirely occu- 
pied with the theory of the operation of ‘natural selection” as 
being in fact the theory of evolution. But before the advent of the 
Darwinian theory there were evolutionists just as confident of the 
rightness of their general position in asserting the mutability o! 
specific forms as are and have been those of the last thirty years. 
They were indeed far less firm in their assertion of particular 
modes of operation of the evolutionary forces, and in fact they 
were almost destitute of the armory of facts of the modern evolu- 
tionist. The branch of these which was most nearly in accord 
with the scientific movement of later times was led by the grand- 
father of Charles Darwin, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, by Lamarck, and 
others. They thought that desires or wants of the organism pro- 
duced a tendency towards variation in the direction of fulfilling 
those wants, and they also held that functional activity and inac- 
tivity produced by the influence of the environment was a cause of 
structural modification. Another branch of the evolutionists at 
this time held with Robert Chambers, author of the ‘“ Vestiges of 
Creation,” that a supernatural force acted on organisms to produce 
evolution. These were the more numerous of the two, but they 
were largely without scientific training, and their opinions were 


| entitled to less weight on that account. 


On the appearance of Darwin’s memorable “ Origin of Spe- 
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cies” these divisions pretty much disappeared. The scientific 
world saw in Darwin’s theory a definite and competent force, 
with a tremendous mass of evidence in its favor carefully arranged 
by a mind of rare powers, and it was accepted as the vera causa 
which the evolutionists had been looking for. Dissentients there 
were, but hardly a dissenting party. Books were written against 
Darwinism from every standpoint, but the opposition was a rabble, 
and produced little effect. The result was that Darwinism was 
thrown into a position of antagonism to theories that should have 
been its allies and its triumph banished the earlier hypotheses. 
The old doctrine of the effect of use and disuse, though accepted 
as auxiliary by Darwin himself, was almost lost sight of by his 
more ardent followers. Robert Chambers’s doctrine of a super- 
natural power producing organic advance was considered to be 
thrown out of the pale of consideration, though a substantially 
similar position is taken by Mivart in his work on the “Genesis of 
Species,” in which he seeks to controvert Darwin’s theory. 

The reaction against this system of excluding one part of a 
truth by another part is taken up by Mr. Spencer in this volume. 
He goes back to the earlier hypothesis of Erasmus Darwin and 
Lamarck and shows it necessity in explaining some familiar phe- 
nomena. Then proceeding to new ground he alleges a factor 
which has hitherto been largely overlooked—the influence of the 
direct action of the medium is differentiating the inside from 
the outside. He follows this up with much ingenuity in a wide 
variety of ramifications, but in the zeal of his new discovery he 
certainly exaggerates its importance. Adaptation of the organism 
to its medium is one of the necessary conditions of life—one of the 
first points where natural selection comes into play—and many of 
the instances which Mr. Spencer alleges come strictly under this 
head. Even such “actions of the medium” as changing mucous 
membrance into true skin on its exposure to the outer air are 
really actions of the organism adjusting itself to its environment. 
It may argue a power in the organism not adequately explained 
by natural selections, but the power of producing this change 
resides in the organism, notin the purely mechanical action of the 
medium. 

But we think that one of the great omissions of this book isin 
not taking up the “exploded” theory of the “ Vestiges of Creation,” 
and showing what truth underlay it. We think that the recog- 
nition of these additional factors enforces the truth of Mr. Mivart’s 
contention that ‘evolution is the product of a force or forces at 
present unknown.” Mr Darwin’s fortuitous variation as truly 
lacks the attributes of a philosophical cause as Mr. Chambers’s 
‘ supernatural” cause, in that it is merely giving a name to ignor- 
ance. And if it be admitted, as we think it must be, that a merely 
fortuitous variation in the strict sense of the term would not 
answer the purposes of the evolutionary hypothesis, the, 
mystery of organic development is only removed further back. 
The practical application of this is that science should now univer- 
sally take up the search for factors instead of causes, which latter 
science at least will never “‘ by searching find out.” age 


THE COLLEGE AND THE CHURCH. The “ How I was Educated ” 
Papers and Denominational “Confessions” from The Forum 
Magazine. Pp. 214. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The editor of The Forum certainly made a good hit when 
he began, in the opening number of his new magazine, the two 
“ serials,” which are embraced in this volume. ‘The interest of 
the two is very widely different. In the case of the first series it 
is very personal. Eleven well known gentlemen, eight of them 
college presidents, tell us over their own names, the most interest- 
ing chapter in their autobiography, that which explains to us their 
eminence. In the other nine, members of as many sects describe 
their denominations mainly with reference to their weak points, 
and in every case anonymously. Many will relish the one series, 
who will care nothing for the other, and vice versd. Perhaps it 
would have been better to have republished them separately. 

We are impressed with the New England air of the book. 
The Forum isa New York publication, aspiring to a national circu- 
lation and influence. Yet nine of the eleven gentlemen whotell the 
story of their education were both born and educated in New Eng- 
land, while one of the remaining two was born of Yankee parents, 
ina Yankee settlement, and became a graduate of Yale College. 
We presume that there are educated men of eminence outside 
New England, besides Dr. John H. Vincent. But they do not 
seem to have been heard of in The Forum office. So with the sects 
represented in the “‘ Confessions,” they are those which have their 
habitat in New England. No Lutheran, Reformed, Campbellite, or 
Presbyterian figures in the list, possibly because their membership 
is too loyal to indulge in “Confessions,” but more probably be- 
cause their large bodies are but slightly represented in Yankee- 
land, if at all. 

In spite of this provincial limitation of the book, it has its 





value, especially in the first series ; these autobiographic sketches 
are a genuine contribution to both the history and the science of 
education. This is especially true because so many of them are 
from the pen of educators of high rank and great experience, who 
criticise as well as narrate. The overburdened student of our 
times will read with envy of an age when the examination craze 
had not reached even the proportions it now possesses in America, 
to say nothing of England. He also will find that these gentle- 
men who are among the most cultured men in the land were 
trained under a system which aims at making specialists ; that 
their course of study was not so exhausting as to deprive them of 
time for large and discursive reading ; and that they nearly all 
lay much stress —_ educational influences other than the formal 
teaching in school and college. 

We infer from what President Robinson of Brown says that 
the evils of beneficiary education for the ministry were felt already 
when he was a student in college. He says on page 98 that it was 
his misfortune to have as his intimate friends young men who were 
supported in their college course by beneficiary funds. Although 
men of excellent character in other respects, they were ‘ low in 
their aims as scholars, satisfied with very little and very superfi- 
cial work;” they ‘seemed to regard themselves excused from 
the duty of high aim as scholars, and dropped into the wretched 
cant of ‘laying aside ambition as unworthy the servants of the 
Lord.’”’ He says they were “‘ fair specimens of a type not wholly 
extinct.” Far from extinct! The young man who turns up in 
the class-room unprepared to recite, because he was at prayer- 
meeting the evening before, or was reading his Bible over, is the 
lineal descendent of President Robinson’s friends. When will the 
church learn that the path into the ministry may be made too 
easy as well as too difficult ? 

We think the second series is misnamed when it is called 
“Confessions.” In every case but one these papers are the work 
of men who are out of sympathy with the denomination they 
profess to represent. They are ‘‘ confessing ’’ not their own sins 
and short-comings, but those of their denominational brethren,— 
a kind of confession which is too easy and pleasant to deserve the 
name. In most cases we can only wonder that the authors of 
these papers remain where they are. Perhaps the valid reason 
for their continuance is that they have no other place to go to. 
On the whole we think the anonymous character of the series a 
mistake. It would have given it a sterling value if the papers had 
been signed by men who took the responsibility for this kind of 
writing, and who thus would have given the public the assurance 
that they had not taken advantage of their irresponsibility to say 
smart things which would not stand the test of identification with 
their author. But we observe that the sceptic, who comes the 
last, is the best satisfied with his surroundings and associates. 


THE APPEAL TO LiFe. By Theodore T. Munger, author of “ The 
Freedom of Faith.” Pp. xiii. and 339. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

The publication of a second volume of sermons by Mr. Mun- 
ger is an event whose interest is heightened by the fact that both 
in its title and in the preface which explains the title, the preacher 
gives an account of his method of dealing with the Divine, and 
challenges criticism by becoming himself a critic. Generally the 
writer and publisher of sermons leaves them unexplained. He 
takes for granted that everybody knows what sermons are for, 
and why they should be uttered and printed. He assumes a cer- 
tain standard of sermon excellence in the mind of his readers, 
and leaves them to judge whether he comes up to that. But in 
these days, when more vital spiritual and intellectual power 
_ to the production of sermons than at any time for two hun- 

red years past, and when he who never reads sermons misses 
much of the finest literary work of our times, we are driven by 
the very excellence and variety of the preacher’s work to search 

2 deeply into its principles. Mr. Munger anticipates this de- 

mand. 

In his view there are three kinds of preaching in our times. 
The first is the dogmatic, whose representatives stand on the doc- 
trinal traditions of the past, elaborate these by arguments and 
proofs which are drawn from ‘books and their logic. This is the 
traditional New England method, most finely illustrated in a man 
like Dr. Emmons, who wore a hole in the floor of his study at the 
spot where his feet touched it beneath his desk. To this method 
Mr. Munger objects that it is “ out of touch” with life. It assumes 
a pulpit and Sunday atmosphere which is not the atmosphere of 
week-day duties. In the long run it will be beaten, for six days 
will be found more mighty to mould lives than one, unless the one 
can take the six into partnership with it. The second school rep- 
resents a — and orthodox revolt from the dogmatic method. 
It is the Biblical school, which gives itself to the simple study of 
the text, to comparing scripture with scripture, and piecing texts 
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together. Its best representative is Mr. Moody, perhaps, and he 
certainly has done much to make the method popular. It has 
done a great deal of good in its time, especially as an escape from 
the dogmatic method. But it keeps those who practice it upon a 
level of undeveloped thought, which is not the divine method in 
the education of men. ‘In understanding be ye men” is one of 
the texts it has not got the use of, and the way in which some of 
its ardent disciples break away into utter rationalism, might be 
taken by its champions as a warning. 

The third method is the vital. It abandons the a priori method, 
which has been abandoned everywhere but in the pulpit. It makes 
its appeal to human experience of life, as Jesus Christ himself did. 
He quoted at times the Old Testament; but the textual teachers 
of his time were the Scribes. He referred to doctrinal beliefs ; 
but the dogmatists of his age were the Pharisees. Far more than 
either of these, he appealed to men’s concrete experience. His 
parables are just such an appeal. Men came to him because he 
spoke with authority, because his sayings were verified to them 
by what they already knew. To bring preaching back to this 
basis of experience, on which every science now has to take its 
stand, is Mr. Munger’s wish. The sermons of this volume are of- 
fered as an illustration and confirmation of the method. Those 
who have read “ The Freedom of Faith ” will not need to be told 
that they are at once fresh and strong. They are the work of one 
who at once thinks and lives,—not the stale repetition of conven- 
tional beliefs, nor yet the abstract enunciation of theological theo- 
rems. Some of the titles will suggest the lines of thought: ‘ Evo- 
lution and the Faith;” “‘The Gospel of the Body ;” ‘ Faith es- 
sential Righteousness ;” “Man the Final Form in Creation;” 
“‘ Music as Revelation.” 

We would suggest to Mr. Munger a series on the great texts 
of the Evangelical school as likely to be very useful. Nothing is 
more needed than that the new and the old theologies should un- 
derstand each other, and that the texts which are alleged as con- 
clusive for the former should be discussed by the latter with ref- 
erence to that assumption. 


Drones’ HonEy. By Sophie May. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 

The title of this pleasant little story is taken from a passage 
in Plato: ‘‘ When a young man has tasted drones’ honey. . . . 
then he returns into the country of the lotus-eaters.” But al- 
though there is an idle and luxurious young fellow for hero, he is 
even at his climax of epicureanism a worthy and exemplary hero. 
He spends his summer in a quiet New England village and plays 
not only an ornamental but a useful part at picnics and other 
social gatherings. So far from eating “ drones’ honey,” he is a 
fair sample of a working bee so far as all polite obligations are 
concerned. There are few startling incidents in the book; but, 
just as in real life, a vast amount of talking is done. The heroines 
are New Englanders, and like all true New Englanders “ take on 
them the mystery of things as if they were God’s spies.” No 
subject is too high and none too insignificant for them to give an 
opinion about. In fact the chief heroine is an authoress, and not 
only applies her ideas to life, but makes money out of them, for 
she writes for papers and magazines. She has a soul-sister, a 
woman artist; and the two live together on a plane of the loftiest 
friendship. They both know a great deal more than Juliet, Mir- 
anda, or even Rosalind ever knew; but this high intellectuality 
unfits woman to be the right kind of heroiae—that is, the right 
kind of sweethearts. Juliet and Miranda could not have written 
for the magazines, but they knew how to give their whole loveand 
faith to the men they loved ; whereas Evelyn, this brilliant young 
authoress, readily falls into the snare i believes the man she 
loves has committed forgery. The reader never believes it for a 
moment. The briefest acquaintance with Ben Kirke is enough to 
convince the most skeptical that he is the last person in the world 
to attempt to get money under false pretenses; but Evelyn cred- 
its the stupid calumny and resigns the man of her heart. He is so 
weak-minded as to forgive this treason, and explain how he hap- 
pened to be accused of forgery. But the reader’s romantic sense 
is shocked, and he will not forgive stupid Evelyn. She may be 
clever enough to write for magazines, but such cleverness is of 
the head, not of the heart. A heroine of the real stuff makes no 
such mistakes, but sticks to her lover through evil and good re- 
port. We like the artist heroine the better of the two. She and 
Evelyn the authoress had so loved each other that neither would 
have married and left her soul’s friend. Hence, when Evelyn has 
become convinced that the man she loves has never committed 
forgery and she is inclined to accept his offer of marriage, she is 
pulled in two ways, or as she expresses it, she is ground between 
‘the upper and the nether mill-stone.” But at this moment the 
woman artist dies and leaves her friend free to choose a new life- 
companion. “Since we all must die,” said Horace Walpole, “ it 
is well to die apropos.”” Mr. Howells may object to people’s dy- 





ing apropos in books, but we confess we like it. In real life the 
superfluous people drag on and spoil all conditions, but in books, 
at least, let us have things go right. Thus in “ Drones’ Honey” 
the artist dies, and Evelyn is free. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


| “A Terrible Legacy—A Tale of the South Downs,” (D. Apple- 

ton & Co.) Mr. G. W. Appleton has produced one of the clev- 
erest sensational novels of the year. The book is fairly classed as 
sensational, but there are grades of sensationalism, and ‘‘ A Terri- 
ble Legacy” stands among the better things of its kind, like for 
example, Mr. Fenn’s “ Double Cunning.” That is to say, it is con- 
siderably morethan a melange of exciting incident. It has char- 
acter and it has humor, and the motive, if melodramatic, is wrought 
out with genuine story-telling skill. We have been much inter- 
ested and much amused with portions of this book. 

“In The Golden Days” (D. Appleton & Co.) is a new depart- 
ure for Miss Edna Lyall, who has heretofore been identified with 
novels of contemporaneous human interest. The Golden Days are 
the days of the Merry Monarch, and theattempt is made to project 
us into the manners and feelings of another age. It is a worthy 
attempt if not an altogether successful one. Like most adven- 
turers in these directions, Miss Lyall principally impresses one by 
her affectations. Human nature was exactly the thing under 
Charles II. that it is under Victoria. Miss Lyall does not seem to 
have grasped that simple fact. But her book if primitive, and, if 
we have to say it, feeble, is honestly designed and may please cer- 
tain readers. 

All readers who keep up with the current books (of course we 
mean measurably, for who can really and truly keep abreast of 
that tremendous flood?) know how agreeable a writer is Mrs. J. 
H. Riddell. She has much of the pleasant ease and intellectual 
charm of Mrs. Oliphant, and anything she writes may be taken in 
hand with certainty of entertainment. Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 
have just issued a novelette by this accomplished author with the 
title ‘‘ Miss Gascoigne.” Itis an excellent piece of work of its 
kind; very quiet in tone, subdued, unemotional, yet working to 
an admirable climax. A book which thoughtful readers will 
enjoy. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE statement is made that Mr. George W. Childs has refused 
$6,000, offered by the Kensington Museum, London, for the 
manuscript of Dickens’s ‘Our Mutual Friend.” It is believed 
that Mr. Childs intends bequeathing this with other valuable doc- 
uments to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

The Johns Hopkins University has under way a complete fac- 
simile edition of ‘‘The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” It is 
intended to make it the standard edition. The text will be ac- 
companied with critical notes by Prof. J. Rendel Harris, of Hay- 
erford College. 

Prince Napoleon is to bring out his rejoinder to M. Taine’s 
work on Napoleon I. before long. The controversy promises to 
be exciting. —— Messrs. Ginn & Co. announce a “ Treatise on Plane 
Surveying,” by Prof. Daniel Carhart.——The Thackeray papers 
appearing in Scribner’s will be collected in a volume before Christ- 
mas. A number of letters written by Samuel Rogers, the poet, 
to his friend, Richard Sharpe, have just come to light. They are 
declared to be important. 

Mary Howitt, a celebrity of other days, (she has written 
nothing for many years), lately celebrated her 89th birthday. She 
is living in the Tyrol and is in excellent health. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in his forthcoming work on “ Myth, Ritual, 
and Religion,” will dissect not a few of the cruces that other wri- 
ters on folk-lore have endeavored to establish. Mr. Lang will set 
forth at length and completely his theory of the origin of myths 
—the anthropological explanation, as he terms it, intended to su- 
persede the philological explanation offered by Prof. Max Miller, 
and other upholders of omnipresent sun-myths. 

Mr. Rossiter Johnson’s history, ‘‘The War of Secession,” is, 
according to the Chicago Dial, to be published in the autumn. 
Considerable of the matter of it has already appeared serially in 
the New York Examiner. The volume will be illustrated. 

Tolstoi’s ‘‘What People Live By ” and “In Pursuance of 
Happiness ” have been translated for D. Lothrop & Co. by a Rus- 
sian lady. The “Swiss Stories” of Mme. Spyri have been trans- 
lated by Miss Lucy Wheelock for the same firm. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will have ready in time for Christ- 
mas Perry’s “Greek Literature,’ a philosophical account of the 
growth of Greek literature, and of its relations to the physical 
surroundings and political and social history of the people. It 
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will be illustrated. In time for the school-year they will publish 
new editions of Otis’s “ Elementary German’ and Cook’s “* Otto’s 
German Grammar.” Prof. Whitney’s ‘‘German Grammar” is to 
entirely reset in larger type. The exercises are to be much in- 
creased, and placed entirely at the end of the book. The new 
edition, revised, will be ready by January, 1888. 

R. S. Peale & Co., Chicago, have in press Ignatius Donnelly’s 
work on the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays. The title is ‘‘ The 
Great Cryptogram ; or Francis Bacon’s Cipher in the So-called 
Shakespearean Plays.” The book will be issued in London simul- 
taneously with its production in Chicago. 

The revised edition of ‘‘ Johnson’s Cyclopedia” is now about 
finished, having been brought down to May of this year. Over 
thirty editors and some 2000 contributors have been engaged on 
the work. 

The new volume of the ‘‘ Story of the Nations ” series will be 
“ Hungary,” by Prof. Vambery. It is the first history of that 
country written in English. 

Statistics recently compiled show that the library of the Do- 
minion Parliament is the largest in Canada. It comprises 120,000 
volumes. The second largest is that of Laval University, at 
Quebec, with 100,000 volumes, and the third largest, a collection at 
Toronto, numbering 46,000 volumes. In the province of Ontario 
are more libraries than in all the other Canadian provinces com- 
bined. 

Bishop Hurst furnishes a paper in the August Harper’s upon 
““A Native Publishing House in India.” This is a result of the 
Bishop’s recent visit to India, and gives a surprising revelation of 
the Mohammedan energy of a certain typical publisher of Luck- 
now named Kishore. This native, although a Moslem, issues 
hundreds of Hindu books, as well as apologies in behalf of Islam, 
from his enormous establishment of low buildings, where twelve 
hundred men print from lithographs and type, and illustrate by 
hand books in Sanscrit, Persian, Arabic, English, and many In- 
dian dialects. A daily newspaper and numerous pamphlets are 
added to the products, and all the possible material, even type 
and paper, are made under Kishore’s charge. The immense edi- 
tions of his literature are sold by colporteurs, who circulate 
through the country very industriously and obtain a gigantic 
patronage, from Cairo and Constantinople to the Northern 
Himalayas. 

Mr. W. H. Low has made twelve full-page drawings for “‘ The 
Odes and Sonnets of Keats,” which is to be one of the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co’s. features of the next holiday season. 

The publishing partnership at Pittsburg between H. Watt and 
Charles Graham has been dissolved. Mr. Graham will continue 
the business. 

The Grand Duchess Sophie of Saxony has entrusted the new 
publication of Goethe’s collected works to a Weimar publisher. 
The first division of this edition will consist of the poet's literary 
works proper; the second division will be devoted to his scien- 
tific works; the third to his diaries, &c., and the fourth will con- 
tain his voluminous letters. 

Messrs. Appleton & Co. will publish early in the autumn a 
“Guide to Southern California,” by Dr. Walter Lindley, of Los 
Angeles. It will contain maps and other illustrations. 

The Brahmin, Mohini M. Chatterji, who has been teaching 
Brahminism in New England, is making a literal prose version, 
with annotations of the poem, ‘‘ Bhagarat-Gita.” 

A popular Hindoo story by K. Viresalingham, entitled “ Ra- 
jeslekhara,” is being translated for English readers by Mr. J. R. 
Hutchinson. It will be published by Mr. Elliot Stock, with an 
introduction by General Macdonald. 

A good work has just been completed by Professor Antonio 
Favaro. It is many decades since ignorance and superstition re- 
duced Galileo’s library to ashes and scattered its remains to the 
four winds. Taken in hand as a labor of love and carried out 
under almost insurmountable difficulties, Professor Favaro has 
succeeded in bringing once more together, by the aid of manu- 
scripts, correspondence, and works, and the inventory returned 
by his immediate descendants and those of Vincenzio Viviani, the 
books that once formed the great astronomer’s library. They 
number 521 works—a goodly library for a student of those times. 

Messrs. Harper are the authorized publishers of the two most 
popular English authors of the day,—Messrs. Stevenson and Hag- 
yard. 

’ Victor Hugo did not know the amount of his fortune until 
some friends in 1884, inquired of the Rothschilds. They discov- 


ered that he had nearly 6,000,000f. deposited with them, and as- 
tonished him greatly when they acquainted him with the fact. 
He was then getting yearly royalties from his works of 40,000f. 
So says the Paris Figaro. 





The result of the experiment of opening the reference library 
and reading room at Bradford, Engiand, on Sunday, during the 
past six months, has been so satisfactory that the order to keep 
open will be made permanent. 

A little volume is in preparation by the Students’ Union of 
St. Andrews, Scotland, to be sold at the bazaar to be held in Au- 
gust. It is edited by two of the professors and contains contribu- 
tions by Austin Dobsou, Ed. Gosse, Andrew Lang, R. L. Steven- 
son, F. Anstey, and others. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


: oe subject of the danger from using low-grade oil in lamps has 

recently received a new investigation at the hands of Messrs. 
Newbury and Cutler, of the laboratory of Cornell University. 
The same subject was carefully investigated some fifteen years 
ago by Prof. C. F. Chandler, of Columbia College, and the results 
obtained by him have been considered so reliable that they have 
become in a measure classic, and the safety point which he recom- 
mended has been adopted in fixing the legal limit of volatility in 
oils. He concluded that an oil which gave off no inflammable vapor 
at 100° Fahrenheit was perfectly safe for all practical purposes, as 
of twenty-three lamps which he examined he found only one 
which heated the oil in its globe to over 91°, while the average of 
the lot was but 84°. The probability of these results being too low 
for some of the very powerful burners of recent invention attracted 
the attention of Messrs. Newbury and Cutler, and an investigation 
proved that their surmises were abundantly justified. The 
‘Rochester ” burner, they found, heated the oil in its globe to an 
average of 100°, the ‘‘ Electric Argand ” 98°, and a large duplex 
burner to 96°. But all these results were obtained without any 
shade, and one of the most remarkable results disclosed was the 
extraordinary heating power possessed by the ordinary shade, 
which reflects the rays directly downward on the oil globe. In 
the ‘‘ Rochester ” the shade increased the temperature of the oil 
to 104°, in the “ Electric Argand ” to 110°, a rise of 12°, and in the 
duplex burner also to 110°, a rise of 14°. In view of these results 
it would seem that the legal limit should be increased to at least 
112°, if not further. The cost of refining oil so as to stand the 
higher test is very little greater, and at present probably the great 
bulk of the illuminating oil sold is of a still higher test, much of it 
as high as 150°. The increase of the legal requirement to this rate 
would therefore seem to be only a rather tardy following of civil- 
ization. 

The new Japanese cruiser Unebikan, which has not been heard 
from for over six months, is now almost universally given up for 
lost. She had made a safe and unusually quick trip from France 
to Singapore, and had weathered one very severe storm on the 
way without the slightest damage. She wasa French built vessel, 
manned entirely by Frenchmen, with the exception of about a 
dozen Japanese, two of whom were experienced officers, trained 
in Europe. Nothing is known of her course after leaving Singa- 
pore for Yokohama, but it is thought that her commander may 
have taken the Palawan passage instead of the safer course via 
the Paracels Islands, and may have run his vessel on one of the 
many reefs which abound in that passage. As he was a careful and 
experienced navigator, this is considered rather unlikely. Another 
element of danger which may account for the disappearance of 
the vessel consisted of her two 35-ton guns, carried high above her 
water-line. The breaking loose of one or both of these in a heavy 
sea would easily account for her disappearance. At any rate this 
last instance cannot but strengthen the already prevalent belief 
that the modern war vessel is almost as dangerous to her crew in 
time of peace as she could well be to her enemies in time of war. 

The examinations as to the purity of the tea, coffee, and sugar 
sold in the ordinary grocery stores, which was conducted by Ed- 
ward G. Love, Ph.D., for the New York World, resulted as follows: 
Of the samples of tea, 88 were not adulterated and 12 were adul- 
terated, mostly with “lie tea’ and foreign leaves; of the samples 
of ground coffee, 72 were unadulterated and 28 were adulterated, 
mostly with chicory and peas; of the sugar samples, 98 were pure 
and only 2 adulterated with starch glucose. In all, there were, of 
the 300 samples, 258 good and 42 more or less bad. As to the 
weights of the samples, those of 270 were correct and 30 were light. 
This is on the whole a rather favorable showing, as the per centage 
of adulterated goods is much less than is often rather recklessly 
stated in the diatribes we are in the habit of reading about adul- 
teration, and the adulterating substances are, so far as appears, 
harmless in themselves. 

Adulteration is entirely too milda term for the poisoning of 
fancy cake which has been carried on to such an extent by the 
bakers of Philadelphia that it may be said to be habitual. Two 
more victims were reported last Saturday. It is hard to deter- 
mine just where the load of moral responsibility rests in the 
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cases which have been unearthed in this city. In some cases, 
notably in that of the baker Palmer, who was. the first to be 
brought before the tribunals for these offenses, such dense ignor- 
ance was shown as to be a partial palliation. And even although 
Palmer was warned by a physician and still persisted in his course, 
he may have distrusted such unwelcome information and fallen 
back on the assurances he had had of the harmlessness of the pre- 
paration. The chemists who must have prepared the mixture 
with a full knowledge of its properties, though not using it them- 
selves, must certainly take much of the responsibility off the 
shoulders of their ignorant customers. The most discouraging 
feature of the revelations is the utter moral and intellectual ob- 
tuseness of a man like Palmer, no doubt the prototype of a large 
class who held the life and health of his customers in his hands, 
and yet had hardly enough intelligence to make him a responsible 
being. It is certainly imperative that the State should supply this 
intelligence in such cases, where, in a matter of life and death, 
neither tradesman nor customers possess it. 


Prof. Soxhlet, of Munich, who has devoted much time to con- 
sidering the problems connected with the sale of imitations of but- 
ter, has proposed the following plan for the ready detection of the 
bogus article. He proposes to make it a law that all bogus butter 
must be mixed during the preparation with phenolphtalein, 
which is made out of one of the products of the dry distillation 
of tar, and one gramme of it will be enough for 100 kilogrammes 
of bogus butter. The butter can then be offered for sale colored 
yellow, or uncolored, or in any way desired, and the phenol- 
phtalein will not be seen at all. But by adding a solution of soda, 
or ammonia and water, or even a teaspoonful of water and the 
ash of a cigar, to a piece of butter the size of a bean, the whole 
of the butter will become a nice redif it is bogus butter, or if 
bogus butter is mixed with it. The proposition first made was to 
force manufacturers of artificial butter to color their product a 
certain easily recognized color, but this was rejected as too severe 
a remedy, and the above modification is now to be offered as a 
substitute for it. 


At arecent meeting of the Berlin Physical Society, Prof. C. 
W. Vogel communicated the most recent discovery in connection 
with instantaneous photography, by which it is now possible to 
obtain instantaneous photographs not only at night, but also in 
the darkest places. Messrs. Goedicke and Miethe have prepared 
a mixture of pulverized magnesium, chloride of potash, and sul- 
phide of antimony, which when ignited produces an explosive, 
lightning-like illumination of such intensity that by means of it 
an instantaneous photograph can be taken. The speaker then 
gave a demonstration of the discovery by taking photographs of 
several persons present. He used the artificial light, of which 
each flash lasted one-fortieth of a second, and in a few minutes 
produced a picture during the meeting. The powders, as prepared 
by the discoverers, cost only a pfennig each, and will hence 
readily come into general use. 

In a letter to Science Mr. Wm. Glenn of Baltimore, propounds 
a conundrum which has puzzled him in regard to the effects of 
the sewage of that city. The principle outlet for this is the slug- 
gish stream known as Jones’ Falls, which runs through the heart 
of the city, though now walled up into a canal, and empties into 
the Back Basin, a sluggish pond about four hundred feet wide by 
one thousand long, and connected with tide-water only by a nar- 
row canal. The deposit of sewage in this place grows so offensive 
that it is necessary to keep dredging gangs at work constantly re- 
moving it. The strange part of it is that, as Mr. Glenn reports, 
these men find the occupation a singularly healthy one. They ex- 
perience no trouble whatever which can be traced so the sewage 
gases, except an occasional slight and temporary attack of nausea. 
Mr. Glenn further says that he has not heard of asingle case of 
zymotic disease within the past three years among the hundred 
men engaged in dredging the sewage deposits from the basin. 
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DRIFT. 


RITING from London to the New York World, T. C. Crawford says : 
“There are a great many Americans living in Europe. There isa 
large colony in London and a sauch larger one in Paris. Throughout all 
the continental cities there are increasing colonies of rich Americans. 
There is a large colony in Berlin. In the winter time Rome is thronged 
with Americans. All through the Riviera there are more Americans than 
other foreigners. Every year brings over a large number of tourists from 
the United States. They bring with them as a general thing plenty of 
money and spend it freely. The American passion for visiting Europe re- 
sults in a great loss of money to the United States. But the loss, in the 
case of the tourist who comes for a short time for study and improvement, is 
made up by the gain in the education of the visitor. But the most serious 
loss and drawback to the United States comes from the large emigration 
from the United States to Europe of some of our richest people. There isa 
very large number of wealthy Americans who now spend the greater part 
of their lives in the continental cities of Europe. These people come over 
with an indefinite idea of what they will do, and become completely in- 
thralled by the life of pleasure to be had by people of leisure in Europe. They 
soon learn to forget theirown country and remain away year after year, think- 
ing that some time they will go home, but when they do they stay but a short 
time and come drifting back to their old life of ease and indolent travel. Some 
of the heads of these wandering American families hug to their breasts the 
delusion that they are over here for the purpose of educating their children 
and to teach them foreign languages. Their children do pick upasmattering 
of French, German, and possibly of some of the other continental languages. 
The slight gain thus obtained in their facility to talk in two or three lan- 
guages is more than lost through their lack of proper education in other 
directions. Wandering about with their parents they become unsettled, 
and receive no regular, thorough education. They are unfitted to go home 
and engage in business, and they are not fitted for anything else but the 
wandering life which they have led. If they have plenty of money they 
can manage to get along, but there are many cases reported at the legations 
of Americans who lose their money through long life abroad and consequent 
inattention to their business affairs at home. The result is often great 
poverty and distress. The greater number of Americans who live abroad 
labor under the idea that they are studying and improving themselves. 
They are not. They are simply undergoing a process of denationalization. 
They lose all interest in their own country and its affairs. Their patriotism 
becomes reduced to the lowest possible degree. They are always ready to 
chime in with the foreign critics of our institutions, and know of no greater 
evil than being banished from Europe. There is no other nation in the 
world that sends out such a large number of wealthy emigrants as ours. 
There is a very small number of English people among the foreign colonies 
on the continent. The so-called better class of England sware by their own 
country. They would live nowhere else. You will never find any English- 
man with such a poor opinion of his own country or its institutions that he 
will sit silent when they are being made the subject of adverse criticism. 
This trait of national character might well be emulated by our rich classes 
who are constantly leaving the United States because they find life in 
Europe much pleasanter.’’ 





For the latest thing in the symposium line we are indebted to the St. 
Louis Republican. Some time ago that staid old exponent of Missouri bour- 
bonism sent out a circuiar letter asking a lot of questious about the possi- 
bility of harmonizing the party on the tariff trouble, and it now publishes a 
number of replies. Mr. Carlisle of Kentucky is hopeful (as usual) of a re- 
duction of the tariff next year. Congress, in his judgment, cannot longer 
put off legislation on the subject, and some way will be found to reconcile 
the differences of opinion that have heretofore delayed it. Mr. Randall of 
Pennsylvania is still for abolishing the internal revenue system. An equal 
cut in tariff and internel taxes won’t do he thinks, and free trade is 
quite out of the question. Mr. Randall has noticed that the londest “ rey- 
enue reformers ”’ of that school are the stiffest sort of protectionists as to the 
products of their own districts. (Whisky, for instance, we suppose.) Mr. 
Cox of New York, does not despair of the discovery of a device for making 
the two wings of the party flap together, but thinks a caucus will be neces- 
sary. Messrs. Wise (George D.) of Virginia, and Henderson, of North Car- 
olina, think a caucus a vain thing for (Democratic) safety. Their notion is 
that the internal taxes must go—especially the tax on tobacco. Mr. McMil 
lin, of Tennessee, is for as nearly an equal reduction of the tariff and the 
internal taxes as can be made. Mr. Breckenridge, of Kentucky, is for put- 
ting raw materials and “ necessaries ” on the free list. He is not going to be 
satisfied with anything short of “a real revision ef the tariff.”—Hartford 
Courant. 





The disclosures already made regarding the unjust discriminations, 
favoritism, and competition-destroying rebates which were practiced on the 
Union Pacific Road before the Interstate Commerce law took effect are con- 
elusive evidence of the necessity of the enactment of the law.—Boston 
Journal. 





The Hon. Daniel Webster Flanagan of Flanagan’s Mills, Texas, who 
achieved temporary fame by asking a question at Chicago, in 1880, is now 
stumping the State for the prohibitory amendment. 








THE LUNGS ARE STRAINED AND RACKED by a persistent Cough, the 
general strength wasted, and an incurable complaint often established 
thereby. Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant is an effective remedy for Coughs and 
Colds, and exerts a beneficial effect on the Pulmonary and Bronchial Organs. 
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SOME RECENT 


From Iowa: 
Enclosed find 


eyes the pain, (or pleasure ?) of reading, and cannot put THE AMERICAN on the list. 


of the Week ” is the best that I see. 
From New York (State): 


It is indeed, what it claims to be, a “journal of literature, sci- 


CNX PRESSIONS. 
I am inquiring with myself what papers I can spare my poor 
Its “ Review 
M. K. C. 


I deem THE AMERICAN one of the best, if not the best, of the secular papers that come to me 


Certainly there is not one that I read with more satisfaction and profit. 


my friends, and commend it. 
From North Carolina: 


I am happy to show it to 
J.B. W. 


Ihave received THE AMERICAN during the last year, and have read each issue as soon after it 


was in hand as my engagements would allow. 
tive in every issue. 


I have found it interesting and instruc- 
R. T. B. 
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